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The Reading Teacher 


Skimming educational papers for helpful ways of 
getting over stiles is not reading. Keeping up with 
the latest fiction is not reading but recreation —~ not 
objectionable, unless it fixes the sugar-plum habit 
that spoils the taste for solid food. Reading, in the 
sense that every teacher should be a reading teacher, 
is something quite different. To be able to read 7he 
Outlook, The Forum, The North American Review, The 
World’s Work, the solid parts of Harper's, Century, 
and Scribner's Magazines, and other matter of similar 
calibre, with a reasonable appetite and a clear under- 
standing, may be called reading. To know how to 
sift the wheat from the chaff in a good daily news- 
paper, rapidly, and to grasp as rapidly the content of 
the leading editorials is also reading in the sense in 
which every teacher should be a reading teacher. 


“No time’for this?’”’ Every magazine mentioned 
is a monthly, except Zhe Outlook, and the newspaper 
reading is a matter of fifteen minutes a day, and two 
cents’ expense. 

“ But this class of reading is dry. I don’t care for 
it.” What makes it seem dry and difficult? No 
interest in the subjects? Why? Self probing isn’t 
always a happy task, but to shirk it is cowardly. Is 
my dislike for solid reading owing to the fact that 
weighty subjects are meaningless to me? U. S. 
Educational Commissioner Harris says that a first 
reading of Kant yielded him no understanding of it; 
that a third reading was necessary to make it plain. 
We bow to the superior intellect of Dr. Harris, but 
isn’t it a little comfort to us ordinary mortals that 
such a philosophy student needed to read that book 
three times to master its contents? 

“But I don’t sce what the reading you have 
indicated has to do with my teaching?’’ Can't you? 
It is true that one will not find any discussion of 
teaching methods in this class of reading. But in the 
crush of method battles in these progressive days of 
warring educational theories, it is the thinking teacher 
who keeps cool and steady. What better way to 
learn to think abstractly, or to burnish up the think- 
ing faculties, than by reading studiously the writings 
of the best thinkers? Training the intellect is the 
work of a lifetime, and does not stop with a school 
diploma or teacher's certificate. The teacher who 
aspires to climb above the flatlands of mediocrity 
must equip herself with certain indispensable helps 
for the ascent;—the helps of a steady increase in 
intellectual power, of a knowledge of the world’s 
movements, of familiarity with the names and achieve- 
ments of the leaders in every department of the 
world’s work. How? By Reading, Reading, Read- 


_ ing, with a capital letter for each repetition of that 


word, The teacher’s range of reading interest should 
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be limitless. Will she be shocked at the assertion that 
it should even include a knowledge of every statement 
made in each platform of the national conventions, 
held last summer? “ Politics?’’ No, not as the 
politician knows that word, but every question at issue 
in the present presidential contest concerns the vital 
interests of our country, and teachers who are training 
patriots for the future cannot consistently ignore these 
questions. Nobody expects party or.candidates to 
be talked in. the school-room, but the everlasting 
principles that underlie the righteous adjustment of 
national affairs cannot be excluded from the: ethical 
training of our children, whether they be babies or 
graduates, 


Theosophists tell us that an aura,.reflecting the 
soul, surrounds every human being. An avwra sur- 
rounds every reading, thinking, well-informed man or 
woman, and is as plainly perceived as the fragrance 
of a flower. Such people are as refreshing as a 
breath of oxygen in a stifled atmosphere, They look 
on life from another plane. They know values, and 
are not cast down er too elate over petty trifles. 
They have poise, unconsciously acquired by thought- 
association with broad, well-balanced tmhinds. They 
rest us, steady us, and call out the best there is in us. 
They give us an added self-respect. Old ambitions 
are stirred, and new ones created by looking at life 
from their viewpoint. Is not this power to broaden 
and uplift an indispensable qualification for teachers 
who are stamping themselves on plastic childhood? 
In the light of so obvious a truth, it is not too much 
to assert that, no matter how high in scholarship an 
applicant for a teacher’s position may stand, no matter 
how much teaching experience she may have had, no 
matter what influence or pressure may be brought to 
bear to secure her election, if she will not read, will not 
keep herself generally well-informed, if she cannot 
converse intelligently on the prominent subjects which 
are holding the public interest, she should be refused 
a position as a teacher in the pubiic schools. Only 
by suchystringent measures will the thousands of girls 
who are preparing to teach be made certain that 
answering book questions accurately is not a sufficient 
preparation’ for teaching. 

‘Teachers are looked down upon.” is heard again 
and again. If they were well read, cultured, able to 
take their places with the most intelligent and well 
bred, would they not find an honorable place, and 
would not the ‘looking down” be impossible ? 





Children’s Books 


From a Teacher's Point of View 
Mary E FitzGera.p, Chicago 
LEFT the Normal School with one resolution which I 
| was determined was not going to prove a paving block 
for the infernal regions, if I knew myself; and at 
eighteen, I thought I did. I know better now. 

A taste for good literature would be inculcated in my 
pupils, a taste sufficiently strong to prove a preventive to 
lives of crime, that was a foregone conclusion. 

The first year of. my professional career, I was so busy 
learning over again everything I thought I knew, that I had 
not time to do anything except to study desperately 
methods for teaching the multiplication tables and for re- 
straining all attempts at originality in spelling. Literature, 
either in or out of school, was neglected. 

In the fifth grade, I began my course of training. ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland ” was my first choice. In my imagination I 
saw fairyland opening to those poor little sons and daughters 
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of toil. I was-in a distinctly humble district, be it saiq 
* poor, but respectable” to the highest degree. [ was al. 
ways considered a good reader and I put my heart and soy} 
into giving “Alice” the proper expression. To my cop- 
sternation I looked up to find the class almost unanimous} 

finishing their problems in arithmetic for the next day. 
Could anything damn a story more effectually? I persevered 
however, bound that I would arouse an interest. : 

When’ I took up the book the third Friday, my incorrigi- 
ble, who was never quiet, except when indulging in surrepti- 
tious insights into beoks hidden in his geography, said in an 
agonized tone, ‘Oh, teacher, please don’t read that crazy 
book. It ain’t got no sense.” As his opirion seemed to 
meet with general approbation, I came to the conclusion 
that as “Alice” had received the sanction of years, the 
fault must be either in the class or in my method of presen- 
tation. 

Each succeeding class for several years had “ Alice” 
forced upon them, until I sadly acknowledged that as a book 
for children it is a distinct failure. Now and again, warily, 
I read the account of the “ Mad Hatter.” It is listened to 
respectfully, but quietly, and with no glimmer of any appre- 
ciation of its humor. 

Are you pitying me for the dullness of the children I 
teach? You need not. A chapter from “Lorna Doone,” 
describing John Ridd’s ride on Winnie, the highwayman’s 
mare, is a-source of unfailing delight to them. I read the 
“ Emmy Lou’”’ stories to a class and there was no turning to 
any other work. Shining eyes, breathless attention, testified 
the interest. But alas! when Emmy Lou reached the 
upper grades and they became a sort of psychological study, 
the interest flagged. 

“Elsie Dinsmore,” and weeping Ellen, in the ‘ Wide, 
Wide, World,” never, never lose their interest. ‘ What in 
the world do you like so much about ‘Elsie Dinsmore ?’”’ said 
I, somewhat exasperated at the persistence of a child who 
had read the book twice, and had asked as a special reward 
for excellence in conduct that she might have it again. 

‘Oh, it’s lovely,” she breathed. “ Elsie’s fatheris so bad 
to her and then gets so kind, and everybody, her teacher 
and all, treats her so mean.” 

I was expressing my surprise and pained indignation at 
the lack of literary appreciation of children of the present 
age, and in a somewhat boastful spirit, 1 fear, was enumerat- 
ing the books I had read at the same age. Of “ David 
Copperfield,” I was particularly proud. My mother said, 
** What book was it that you and Emma were so wild over? 
The one Alma owned? Don’t you remember how you used 
to bolt*your dinner so you could help her wash her dishes, 
that she might have time to tell you what she had read ?”’ 

I could not remember, but Emma came in just then and 
being appealed to, said, “ Why, it was about a little girl who 
sat on the piano stool on Sunday until she fell off rather 
than play, although her father commanded her to. I can’t 
remember the name. I know it was the best story I ever 
heard. I would like to read it again. I wonder why no 
one writes stories like that in these days?” 

Yes, that book which years and years ago drove a whole 
roomful of girls into servile devotion to the one who owned 
it, is read with just as much interest now as then.- Surely 
there must be something in “ Elsie Dinsmore ”’ that is worth 
while, since it appeals to every girl’s heart. Sometimes it 
seems as if the joys of life were acquired tastes. 

“ Hans Brinker,” to an adult, would appear to have every 
essential to a popular book, with the added interest of giv- 
ing instruction as well. Just try reading it to-a mixed 
class of fifty. The home of Hans and Gretel, the race, and 
the awarding of prizes are listened to with flattering atten- 
tion; but the restlessness that begins when the information 
part comes in is painful: 

“‘T hate books with geography lessons in. them,’’ said one 
girl, giving expression to her mind. 

“I thought you loved geography,” said I, surprised ; for 
there was not a more attentive pupil than she. 

“Tdo during geography time; but when it’s a‘story, | 
want to hear the story.” 

And that’s an idea for story writers. 






























a cruel mouth? 


“children, when the character studies are left out. What 
~ possible interest is it to. a child to know that Madame 
Jozain, the villain of the book, so to speak, has soft eyes and 
The complexities of human nature are too 
much for them. At first I dutifully read every word-of the 
author, thinking something might sink in ; but as class after 
class showed restlessness and\ inattention at precisely the 
same points, I grew wise and “skipped.” 

«Wild Animals I Have Known,” ‘I consider one of the 
best books ever written for children. Ernest Thompson 
Seton may not reach the standard set by John Burroughs, as 
to what extent a naturalist may go in endowing animals with 
human feelings, but he hits the bull’s eye every time. After 
reading aloud an account of his two little sparrows and their 
housekeeping, I was amused to see the interested groups 
gathered around any little sparrows in the road, and to hear 
their comments. 

When one of my greatest trials jumped from a bicycle to 
pick up a tiny kitten at which a ferocious poodle was run- 
ning, | thanked Ernest Thompson Seton. Any writer who 
can arouse the sympathy of a boy of twelve for a miserable 
little persecuted creature has done much in the way of 
educating a future citizen. ps 

Every word in “Sarah Crewe ”’ is of interest to children, 
while Little Lord Fauntleroy is simply a bore. It is so far 
beyond anything in their experience that it is meaningless. 

The “ Frank ” series, to an adult who has forgotten what 
he liked, would’seem to be the very last books to put into a 
boy’s hands. Badly written, highly improbable as they are, 
there is something in each one which makes a peg for a 
teacher to hang a great dealon. Frank is a thorough boy 
and does just what boys like to do. He is not goody-goody ; 
he is honorable, truthful, and brave ; and when a boy learns 
to admire these qualities, which certainly are the founda- 
tions of a good manhood, his feet have been set in the 
right direction. 

Perhaps a little incident will explain one effect of the 
“Frank” books. The children of the room had been 
invited to attend a stereopticon lecture given in the assem- 
bly hall of the school. They were to sit in the gallery. 
There was a tremendous amount of scrambling going on, 
and when I reached the,upper regions, I found a highly in- 
dignant set of girls occupying the back seats, while the young 
lords of creation, who had unceremoniously crowded them 
out, sat well to the front. It was too late to adjust matters 
then. Upon my return to the room I made some sarcastic 
references to the number of “Franks’’ and “ Archies” we 
were so fortunate as to possess ; wondered if the author had 
a book in the series telling how the big boys crowded the 
little girls out of good seats at a performance. The boys 
did not even looked ashamed, but exchanged confidential 
grins when they thought I was not looking. 

The next day there was a fire alarm. Having learned 
frora experience that I might.as well give permission to look 
out of the window, since it would be taken if I did not, the 
children rushed to see the start of the men and engines 
across the street. I had on former occasions given direc- 
tions as to where the children should stand ; but this time I 
thought I would see if the short lecture on gallantry had had 
any effect. ‘The small girls were in front, and fringing the 
mass, even on top of desks carefully covered with books, 
were the young gentlemen, frantic with curiosity and enthu- 
siasm, but mindful of their manners. Never again had I 
to remind them of what was due to the small ladies of 
Number Five. 

The nickname, “ Benedict Arnold,” given to a liar, sneak, 
and coward in one of the books, impressed the traitor of 
West Point upon memories which had been as water before. 

Several years of observation, of children from eleven to 
thirteen, the age at which a taste for literature must be culti- 
vated, have given me reliable data for a recipe for a book 
that children will read “ for the next few dozen of centuries,” 
the kind Thackeray declares would be the desire of his heart 
to write if the gods would but grant his wish. No humor 
except the “ knock-about” kind; people being tripped up, 
and the like. Plenty of tears — ihe. more the better, if as- 
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sured that happier times are‘ coming. No paragraphs of 
direct information. Movement, movement, movement, with 
but the fewest possible words of explanation or description. 
Always a material reward. 

After this stage of. development has been passed, the chil- 
dren are ready and anxious for something higher and better. 
Near the end of a year, during which some portion of each 
day had been devoted to reading aloud what the children 
liked, not what they should like, I had the satisfaction of 
reading Mrs, Browning’s “ Musical Instrument” to as appre- 
ciative an audience as I ever saw. “The Bell Of Atri” 
followed ; then “ Miles Standish,” and no one could doubt 
their interest in the beauty of the rhythm and of the 
thoughts. I think if I had had the same class for two or 
three years longer I might even have trained them to a 
glimmer of appreciation of “ Alice in Wonderland.” Real 
appreciation of that marvellous bcok only comes when one 
is just ripe enough to be verging on second childhood. 

To conclude, I think it is with reading as the psycholo- 
gists say it is with some motor activities — that is, we learn 
to swim in winter and skate in summer; so we love books 
for the old when young and books for the young when old. 
Does any boy appreciate “ Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom 
Sawyer,” as his father does? And what man ever reads 
Scott and Dumas with the enthusiasm of a boy whose liking 
for reading (I do not say “ taste’) has been cultivated? 





October Days 


What is more dear than calm October days, 
When Nature, pausing, seems to stand at gaze, 
In love with Peace, as she would fain give o’er 
The winter's strife, and battle wage no more? 
How soft the sky, where not a cloud doth move! 
And softer than the tender blue above, 

That other sky, deep in the waveless lake, 

Upon whose shore nor birds nor bees awake— 

A spirit-touch the meanest thing makes fair, 
And spicy odors rove the amber air— 

The drowsy light, pallid with languor, falls 

On crimson tree, and cedar’s outspread palls, 

A mellow radiance through the woodland gleams, 
And wraps the flelds in atmosphere of dreams! 


—Zitella Cocke in Youth's Companion 


Indian Summer 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


O fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief. 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


O sacrament of summer days, 
O last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join. 


; Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thy immortal wine.— 2mily Dickinson 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School II 


EDMUND KETCHUM, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 


URING the early October days 
we will continue the. drawing 
of grasses and sedges, with 
_brown pencils, and then lead 
the children by easy steps from 
these to the drawing of some of 
the brilliantly colored seed pods 
and berries, such as the rose 
hip, the woodbine berries, the 
bittersweet, or black alder. 

Those that have long stems 

- being used, within the oblong, 
(Fig. 1) and those whose character is more irregular will 
be better adapted to square or circular forms, as in 
Fig. 2. 

A pleasing way to afrange within the square, is td give 
each child a sheet of number 
paper upon which has been 
traced a_ three-inch square. 
Have them cut out this square 
with scissors. We will call this 
a window. Lay it over the 
specimen upon.their desk, mov- 
ing it about until they find 
the most beautiful part to draw, 
and then upon drawing paper, 
which has been previously pre- 
pared for them, by having 
squares of the same size drawn 
upon it, have them draw with 
colored pencils the part they see 
in the square window. 

Give careful attention to the 
structure of stems. ‘“ Did the 
stem grow straight, or in curves, 
or angles? Is -it rough or 
smooth to our fingers? How 
can we draw just this kind of a 
stem with our colored pencil? 
Suppose we look at the joints of 
the stem for amoment. Notice 
how strong they are. During 
all the long summer days, when 
the sunbeams have made this 
rose hip very hot, ithas held on 
tightly to the stem. Neither 
the heavy rains nor the strong winds have broken the smaller 
stems from the larger ones. We will be sure in our draw- 
ings that the stems 
are always securely 
joined.” 

Some of the chil- 
dren will tell us that 
the berries are round 
and smooth and red; 
how the leaves are 
arranged on the stem ; 
and perhaps several | 
would “like to draw | 
these leaves on the 
board, drawing them 
so large that we all 
can see. 

Let us make the 
berries the right size, 
and leave a tiny, round white spot, where the light falls 
upon the glistening surface; and the stems we will draw to 
the edge, or bottom, of the square, for, of course, we are 
drawing what we see through our little window, and fhe 
plant is growing. It has not been broken off as in Fig. 3. 
Go over the pencil lines of the square with one of the colors 
used in the drawing, and add the first initial also within a 





























Fig. 1 

















Fig. 2 
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tiny square, perhaps using the same color. It is well to try 
this work in all of the primary grades. After using the 
square, try the circle for a window. 

The child usually-learns more quickly from seeing than 
from hearing: it will help the little ones along the way if the 
teacher will fasten a specimen to a sheet of paper upon the 
blackboard, so it can be easily seen; thea make a quick 
sketch in chalk on the board, giving a simple explanation as 
she proceeds. 

Whenever the children can take a hand in the helping— 
as in this instance, in the drawing ot the leaves — give them 
encouragement to do so. Thesé friendly talks before we be- 
gin our drawing will bring up the average amazingly. Make 
them short and sweet, not as directions, but a talking-over 
of what makes this particular thing we are drawing similar, 
or different, from other things. 

The frost magician is now busily painting nature with all 
the gorgeous hues and subtle tints and shades of his rain- 
bow palette. What a glorious mantle October wears! 
Crimson. in the burning maples, and gold in the fluttering 
poplars ; fields as green as in July ; a sky of azure blue, and 
violet in the clouds and mountains. 

October, often called the “ color month,” is most favorable 
for the beginning of our study of that subject. 

All our art work should bear close relation to the time of 
year. Perhaps so old a teacher as Plato had a similar 
thought in mind, when he so aptly said, ‘‘ The true order of 
going is to.use the beauties of earth, assteps along which to 
mount upward for the sake of that other beauty.” 

A very pretty way of beginning the study of color with 
little children is to suspend a glass 
prism near the window, where the 
sunlight will reach it, and soon some 
child will find the colors upon the 
wall or the ceiling, and then all will 
want to know about the beautiful 
little stranger that comes and goes 
in such a timid way. 

“Sallie tried to catch it, but 
couldn’t hold it! Now it is gone, 
and oh! there it is on the floor by 
the teacher’s desk. I wonder if this 
is a little fairy that has come to visit 
us? She came down one.of the sun- 
beams from the sun, and passed 
through the glass prism in the win- 
dow when she entered the room. 
What a glorious gown she wears. 
The colors are the same as in the 
rainbow. What are these beautiful 





Fig. 3 


colors that our - fairy 
wears? Can some of 
the children tell us? 
Red. Yellow. Blue. 
Can we find some 
others?” Doubtless 
orange, green, and vio- 
let will prove more 
puzzling, and we wil] need to take each color separately. 

We will begin in the first grade with red, and ask the chil- 
dren to bring to school small samples of cloth and colored 
paper, or other little things of red, all of which can be pasted 
upon a sheet of gray drawing paper. Write the name of the 
child under the donation he has brought. This will give it 
a personal interest. 

During the month, use the study of color in the written 
work ; examples are here given (Figs. 5, §@) with small oblongs, 





Fig. 4 
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colored with colored pencils. There are two 
very pretty color songs in “‘ Song Echoes from 
Childland.” One is “The Rainbow Chil- 
dren,” and the other “The Light Bird.” 
There is another, ‘‘ Song for the Prism,” in 
Perhaps parts of these 
could be used for the written work ; and the 
colors which are mentioned arranged in small 
oblongs making a well-balanced sheet. 

A review should be made in the second 
grade of the standard colors, and then the 
children will become familiar with the tints 
and shades. These can easily be found in the 
school-room, ‘‘ The blue stripes in Johnnie’s 
waist are lighter than his necktie.” We will 
call the lighter blue a #n¢ of blue. Who 
will find some more tints of blue? Of red? 
etc. Here is a red that is darker than a 
standard red ; we will call thisa shade of red.” 
Some teachers will prefer to use the word /u// 
color instead of standard color. = 

Make color scales as suggested in Fig. 4. 
The arranging and pasting will be splendid 
work for the little fingers. Let the children 
use these scdles by ple- wg them beside the 
things they find, to d- ‘ine whether they 
are tints or shades. I teach these terms 
as definite things; and use them in the lan- 
guage work. A suggestion is given in Fig. 
6. The small oblongs are tinted with the 


Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6 


colored pencils. 
color-with a lead pencil. 
ment. 
of balance. 
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in telling whether the colors they find are 

full colors, or whether they come between 
two standards that are adjacent in the spec- 
trum, as between the red and orange, or the 
yellow and green, etc. Small, prettily col- 
ored leaves, which show the changing of one 
color to another, in the regular order of the 


Be “ A ? spectrum, are excellent for the study of the 
Se Corre oul AF the woods! ‘Thay ane collins, ‘hues. These can be traced within a square, 


or circle, which is closely related in size to 
the leaf, and then the colors carefully copied 
with colored pencils or crayons. 

Correlate the study of the hues with the 
written work. There are many things to be 
found in the poems of Emerson, Whittier, and 
Bryant that can be used for this. Also in 


The Noth Wund came alotig ome 


So Anon, anh. 
He —s 
TALL 


SE manly Fh mae 


They came imngsdamd yellour 


Anrsrsscd 
In shaded gaum ama lrown 
And atlthe shot Novermbur day 
H 2 chased thom Arcumd th town. 


UWrarn™m Pine GradeI 


GY 


Grade I 


Shades could be made by going over the 
Try for good spacing and arrange- 
The child will unconsciously be solving the problem 


In the third grade, a review could well be made of the 
standard colors and tints and shades, then the study of the 


hues begun. The same scales of colors are most useful here, 
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the various compilations of verse ; of these “ Nature | 
in Verse;” by Mary I. Lovejoy, is a most excellent 
example. 











Fig. 54 





Wild Cucumber 


A Winter Vine in the School-room 


Everyone is familiar with the delicate, feathery 
plumes of pale green, showing up against the leaves of 
darker hue of this common plant, the wild cucumber. 
Few, however, know its possibilities as a house plant. 

Gather the seeds in the fall.. It is so abundant 
that it drapes with its screen almost any place near 
a city. Someone finding its possibilities as a quick 
growing vine, has set it by innumerable kitchen win- 
dows and over front porches, in fact, anywhere that 
one-would like a shade. 

A seed strayed into a window-box in a school- 
room, and when, one day in December, it was dis- 
covered up and alert in the box; the children sug- 
gested that it stay, and see what it was. So it was left 
to come up under the same care that we were able 
to give the others. It grew after the manner of Jack’s 
beanstalk, and flourished mightily, until within four 


weeks it had brought its blossoms to perfection and hung 
out its pale green blooms with an air of self-confidence. 

It was a fine lesson in helpfulness to any onlooker. It 
was not strong enough to support itself, and the other plants 
let it clamber over them, and twine around them, until it had 
brought its blossoms up to the required height for light and 
sunshine.—Se/, 
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The Nutting 


Chestnuts are ripe— 

Are ripe, and now from the prickly burr 
The brown nuts fall, 

And bound 

To the und 

With a twinkling sound 

Where the woodland folk are camped around 
At the end of the pasture wall. 

With tongues that chatter and wings that whir, 

Birds in feather and beasts in fur— 

Squirrel and jay 

And chipmunk gay— 

They scrape and scamper and scold and play. 

—Sel. 





Third Grade Number Work 


RcZELTHA LUCILE PoTTER 


In introducing my third grade to analysis, I cast about for 
a formula which should be pre-eminently simple. For the 
first process we have evolved the following: Question: 
How many inches are there in 6 feet? There are 12 in. 
in one foot, so in 6 ft. there are 6 (12 in.) or 72 in. 
“6 (12 in.)”’ we read “6X12 in.” The use of the 
parenthesis serves two purposes, one immediate, one remote. 
The immediate purpose is that it enables the children to see 
the six groups of twelve more intelligently than by the use 
of the “6 X 12” which we used at first. 

For the reverse process we use this: Question: How 
many feet are there in 240 inches? There are 12 in. in 
one foot, so in 240 in. there are as many feet as there are 
12’s in 240, or 20 ft. I hesitated about adding the word 
‘feet ’’ at the last, but as it makes the formula more uniform 
with the other and is, technically, accurate and saves the 
“therefore,” we use it. We have drilled part of the time 
on our tables after this fashion : 


2 twelves are 24 
3 twelves are 36 
There are 4 twelves in 48, etc. 


So they readily find the number of sixes, tens, twelves, 
etc., in a given number and we use it in the analysis rather 
than the more involved form, “as many as 12 is contained 
times in.” 

A little device which I introduced as a novelty and which 
pleases the children is in short division. After they are 
familiar with the process, I let them finish problems for 
themselves. It saves time, for one does not have to stop 
and think how the division is going to “come out.” Write 
on the board the divisor, then the dividend with the figures 
“hit or miss,” not pointing off the resulting number. For 
instance ; 


7)86454|2 
12350|6 


ending with the 4. In dividing they find a remainder of 4, 
so they add a figure which, annexed to the 4, will contain 7 
evenly — in this case either 2 or 9. This gives them a drill 
they would not otherwise get. 

This grade can add numbers of seven and eight places in 
columns seven or eight figures long. They are just begin- 
ning to read numbers having one figure in the millions 
period. 





A Definition 


Here is another definition of education, which will send 
new vibrations through the human system : 

“ Education is thus a persisent growth in self-conscious- 
ness by successive isolations or estrangements and the 
return out of isolation or the canceling of the estrangement, 
with the recognition that these new worlds are, after all, only 
real homes for our larger growth.” 

Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and 
said, “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?” (Job XXXVIIIL., 1, 2.) 
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CHARLOTTE BLATCHLY, Director Physical Training, Public School, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
(See introduction in September number) 
III CHEST-RAISING 


Object is to lift the chest and straighten that spinal cur. 
vature that we call “round shoulders,” It is always accom- 
panied with deep breathing, and this should be loud 
enough to be heard; otherwise, the teacher has no assur- 
ance that it is being done. 

1 With deep breathing, chest — raise/” This execy. 
tory word is emphasized but not given with snap, as are 
those in the preceding type. The upper part of the chest 
is raised, the chin drawn in, and the head bent slightly 
backward. The shoulders must not lift, and the abdomen 
should not protrude. If the child places one hand on his 
chest and can feel it rise as he breathes, a good result is 
obtained. “‘Chest—sink /’ Return to the fundamental posi- 
tion of the trunk, and exhale. If the children open their 
lips in “ breathing out,” the teacher will be sure that the 
breathing has been done. She will often need to tell them, 
“‘T want to hear you breathe in.” 

This exercise may be taken from “attention,” “hips — 
firm,” “arms upward 4~ bend,” or “ hips firm and feet side- 
ways —place,” as starting positions. 

IV ARM EXTENSION AND FLINGING 

These exercise the upper extremities, and most of them, 
when given with vigor, stretch the chest muscles. 

1 “Hips—jfrm/” This is not much of an exercise in 
itself, but is valuable as a starting position, as it fixes the 
hands. The hands are placed on the sides, resting firmly 
on the hips, thumbs pointing backward, fingers together and 
pointing forward and downward. There is a straight line 
from the elbow to the ends of the fingers. Elbows are not 
bent back. “Position!” Arms return to sides. 

2 “Arms sideways—fling/” Arms are raised quickly 
to shoulder level, and well back, thus broadening the chest ; 
elbows and fingers are straight, palms look down. “Arms 
— sink /” 

3 “Arms upward—dend/” Arms are bent at the 
elbow, the forearm rests against the upper arm, the fingers 
are curved, just touching the shoulder. The arms are not 
turned forward but stand out at the side, and the elbows are 
held tight to the side. The teacher should test this occa- 
sionally by pulling on the elbows. The children will be 
much interestéd in holding the arms so tight that the 
teacher cannot pull them away. If the teacher will try this 
exercise herself, and twist the arms out till she feels the 
exercise between her shoulders, she will understand it 
better. Be sure that the head and abdomen are not brought 
forward in this exercise. “ Position/” The arms are 
brought to the sides forcibly. Do not allow the arms to 
come in front of the body as they are brought down. 

4 “Arms upward—dend/ Arms sideways — stretch /” 
The arms are stretched vigorously to the position described 
in 2. “Arms upward—dend/” From this, the command 
may be “Position /”” or “Arms downward — stretch /’’ The 
arms are brought forcibly to the sides. 

5 “Arms upward—dend/ Arms upward — stretch /" 
The arms are forcibly extended upward, fingers and elbows 
straight, palms looking toward each other and the width of 
the shoulders apart. Keep the position of the head and 
trunk undisturbed, and the arms well back, not slanting 
forward. “Arms upward —dend/” etc. 

6 “Arms sideways— fing’ Armsforward—déend/” Tell 
the children to make 2 good shelf for dishes... When made, 
they will like to have their shelves tested by holding a book 
on them without ietting it slip off. Thearms are bent at the 
elbows, which are kept well back, the forearm coming in 
toward the chest, but the hands will not touch each other. 
The whole arm is at shoulder level. “‘ Arms—sideways 
fling!” Elbows are quickly extended—“ as quickly as the 
blades snap out of a new knife.” After the position is 
learned, the first command is “‘Arms forward—éend /” and 
after repeating, “Arms sideways — fling/”’ several times, 


. command “ Position /”’ while the arms are bent. 
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7 “Left arm upward—éd-nd/ Upward—siretch/” Left 
"arm takes positions described in “5.” By flinging, arms— 
change /” Arms are kept straight, right arm moves straight 
left arm forward downward, very 
quickly — “like the arms of a windmill and the wind blows 
hard’’; or, “like big knives, and they must not bend (at 
the elbow) or they will not cut well.” Tell the children to 
“cut a big slice out of the air.” Repeat the ‘movement 
several times, and when the_ right arm jis up command 
# Right arm upward—déend/ Downward—sfreich /”’ 

Y BaLaNnce EXERCISES 

Object is muscle and nerve control, Keeping the eye 
fixed on the eye-mark aids in maintaining control. 

1 “Heels—raise/” With this as a starting position, 
give arm movements as in “1,” “2,” 3,” 4,” “5,” or 
“6,” in type IV, and repeat three or four times. Heels— 
sink /” 

2 “ Feet—close/ Heels — raise /” 
“1.” “Heels—sink/ Feet—open/” 

3 “ Feet sideways— place! Two! 
The same as in “1.” ‘“ Heels — sink/ 
place! Two!” 

4 “Heels—vraise / 
“1.” “Knees—séretch / Heels—sink /” 

5 “Hips—jfrm/ Feet—close/ Left leg forward — 
raise /’’ Standing on the right foot, the left leg is raised 
forward from the hip, ankle well stretched. The trunk 
should not tip backward, but the chest is kept well up: 
“ Foot—replace /’’ Same with right leg. 

6 “Hips—firm/ Feet—close/ Left knee upward— 
bend!” Standing on the right foot, bend the hip and knee of 
the left leg to a right angle and point the toe to the floor— 
“make a table with the leg.” The leg should not be bent 
back under the thigh. The same fault of bending the trunk 
back is apt to occur in this exercise as in “5,” because of 
too little bend in the hip joint. 

VI - Back EXERCISES 

Here, the arm movements resemble some of those in type 
IV, but are taken more slowly, and exercise the shoulder- 
blade muscles, and are directly corrective of round shoulders. 
To produce the right effect, great care must be exercised to 
keep the bearing of the head and shoulders correct through- 
out the movements. 

1 Arms sideways—/ing/ Arm rotation—one/” Arms 
maintain the horizontal position and palms are turned up. 
Be sure that the rotation is in the right direction ; that is, 


The same as in 


Heels —raise /” 
Feet together— 


Knees —dend /"’ The same as in 


that the palms turn toward the front, then up. “ Zwo/” 
Hands return. Repeat several times. “ Arms — sink/” 
2 “Arms sideways—jling/ Hands—furn/’’ Palmsare 


turned up as in “1.” . “Arm raising upward —one/” 
Arms are raised to position as described in “5” of type 


IV. “Zwo/” Arms return to horizontal position, palms 
up. Repeat several times. “Hands—sre/urn/ Arms 
—sink /” 

3 “Arms sideways — fling/ Hands—‘urn/ Slowly, 


arms upward — dend/" ‘The executory word is given with 
slow emphasis. Arms are slowly- bent to the pusition de- 
scribed in “3,” type IV. Children must “ pull hard on 
something.” ‘ Position!’ Repeat. 

4 “Arms upward—dend/ Slowly, arms upward — 
stretch!" This is an excellent exercise if correctly taken, 
and second grade children can do it. Caution them to 
keep the elbows back behind the ears. The head is apt to 
come forward—correct this. ‘Slowly, arms. upward — 
bend/"’ Elbows are kept back in this movement also. 

5 “Arms sideways—/fing/” Hands furn/ Neck — 
firm!” Arms are bent at the elbow, till the fingers just 
touch at the back of the head. The elbows are kept back, 
the wrists straight. The head should push back against the 
hands ; the hands must not push the head forward. 

6 ‘Arm raising sideways, upward, by count —one/” 
arms are raised as in “ arms sideways, fling.” “Zwo/” 
Hands turn and are raised upward as in “2.” “ Zhree/”’ 
Arms sink sideways. ‘“ Four /” Hands return and arms 
sink. 

These six exercises are useless unless the arms are kept 
well back, I€ the teacher will try the exercise herself, and 
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notice the effect on the shoulder-blade muscles, she will 
understand the difference between the correct and the in- 
correct exercise. 

6 “Trunk forward — dend/” The trunk is bent for- 
ward from the hip joint to an angle of 45°, the chest kept 
well forward, the chin drawn in, the eyes looking up, arms 
kept back and straight. The spine is made as straight as 


possible. Children make a flat back, “like the roof of a 
house.” “Trunk —vraise/’ Resume the fundamental 
position. 


This may be taken with “hips — firm!” “hips firm and 
feet sideways— place!” or “arms upward — bend!” as 
Starting positions. f 





The Wind and the Leaves 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 
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1, The wind wason a frol-ic One bright Octo - ber day, And 
2. Thenall the little leaflets, They clapped their hands in glee,And 
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called out to the little leaves“Let’s havea jol-ly play. In - 


cried, “We all are read-y now, What jolly fun ’twill be !” So, 
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stead of be - ingleaf-lets, All crimson, gold and brown,Let’s 
when the gay wind shook them, With softly rustling sound, The 
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play that you were drops of rain,And I will shake you down.” 

lit - tle laughing autumn leaves, They all came tumbling down, 



































REFRAIN, ; 
fe Si ro dnd % 
a - = bed a ae 
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vv te & 
Pat - ter-ing down,patter-ing down,Thro’ the woodland bower, 
aw s : 2 : 7 ae 
ae os nates 5." 
5 ee ee 
Pit, pat, pit -ter, pat-ter, In a gen- tle shower. 
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The Farmer Chipmunk 


In the Zodlogical Garden in New York City there is a 
chipmunk which has earned for himself the name of “The 
Farmer Chipmunk.” He lives in a large wire cage, which 
encloses considerable ground. One day the keeper hap- 
pened to notice several blades of corn growing in one corner 
of the chipmunk’s yard. It looked as if the little animal had 
planted them, for he guarded them carefully and drove away 
the birds that slipped in once in a while through the wire 
netting. The blades soon grew into vigorous stalks, tasselled, 
and developed several vigorous ears. Then, when the ears 
of corn had grown firm and hard, and full of milk, the little 
fellow climbed up the stalks, and feasted on the sweet pulp. 
When he saw a bird dart down for a bite, he would leap up 
the cornstalk, flash his tail about, and scare the intruder away. 

Some people say that a few kernels which some of the park 
visitors had thrown him had accidentally fallen into the loam, 
and thus corn had sprung inte life. But the keeper shakes 
his head. He believes the chipmufk planted the corn on 
purpose. If the chipmunk did not sow the corn, he says, it 
is no sign that he did not know enough. At any rate, he is 
wise enough to reap his harvest. 

— The Little Chronic! 
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The Flight of the Birds 


Whither away, robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? - 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The happy season thou hast been our guest; 
Whither away? 


Whither away, bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy Southern flight? ah, why, 
Thou too, whose song first told us of the spring? 
Whither away? 
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‘—Edmund Clarence Stedman 





Silent Helps in the Primary 
School 


E. K. Gorpon 


I find that many facts may be impressed upon the child’s 
mind, much repetition of ditection and questioning saved, 
and much time gained by the use of silent helps. Many of 
these helps are in the form of charts hung above or below 
the blackboard, or on otherwise unoccupied wall spaces. 
The iniormation to be absorbed is printed.by means of 
stencils, in letters large enough to be seen from any part of 
the room. One large chart contains the names of the 
months with their abbreviations ; another contains the days 
of the week, the mame of the school, street, town, and 
teacher ; also the abbreviations Dr., St., Ave:, Mr., Mrs. 
The months and days of the week are numbered, all the 
words are capitalized, and the necessary punctuation marks 
placed. 

These charts catch the roving eye and render the child 
familiar with correct forms. From them he seeks informa- 
tion that he would otherwise have to ask from the teacher. 
The words may be copied or they may be spelled with letter 
cards upon the desk for seat work. They may be used in 
guessing games in which the children point to or name a 
word which the teacher or some pupil has in mind. 

Another chart contains the beginnings of sentences, as: 


I have May I 
I have no I did 
I have seen I saw 
There are There is 


This holds a conspicuous place in the room. The child 
involuntarily refers to it as he expresses a need or states a 
fact. 

A series of smaller charts illustrates the different keys in 
music. The staff is drawn with a rubber pen, the notes of 
the scale are parquetry circles ; do in each scale is indicated 
by a red circle, the other notes are blue. The key letter is 
stenciled at the top of each chart.. These charts are placed 
in position one at a time as the keys are taught. They pro- 
vide opportunity for extensive review and comparison of the 
different scales. 

Parquetry circles are pasted, to form number groups or 
spots, in a space about six inches wide along the top of a 
blackboard. A card is tacked on the blackboard frame 
above each group or spot upon which the number illustrated 
below is stenciled, as : 


Ac dk ea et oe tee ce 
> Se a a ae ae 


This device is helpful in the regular number lesson and 
through its use many pleasant exercises and counting games 
in which even the slowest child may take part are possible. 
Through these the children learn that a 7 spot is made up of 
2 threes and 1 ; that a 10 spot is made up of 2 fours and 2 ; 
that 6 is 2 threes, and that 9 is 3 threes as a matter of eye 
rather than of ear, of pleasant play rather. than of dreary 
drill. 
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Seat Work 


HAttig C, TUCKER 


I am a teacher in the first grade. I have used several 
different kinds of busy work in my school, some the little 
people drop on the fioor, and that makes a noise. I have 
been trying to think of something for busy work that would 
be instructive as well as interesting for the children. What 
I am about to describe I have used in my school v"** ery 
good success. I bought several knots of worste? ity Lue 
colors of the spectrum — red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet— then I cut them in about two-inch lengths, and 
gave each child a handful. Then I asked them to see what 
a pretty mat they could make on their desks for me. 


Lesson I 
Make straight soldiers with the colored worsteds. 
Pld bt 
Lesson II 
Make soldiers lying down. 


Lesson III 
Make crosses with the worsteds. 
+++4+4++4 
Lesson IV 
Make tents for soldiers to sleep in. 
AAAAAA 
Lesson V 
Make square windows with the worsteds. 
Ooo0oa0agon0 


I have found these lessons an excellent way to teach the 
children color and number as well as teaching them to use 
their little hands deftly. 





Butter-Making 


Our little kindergarten daughter reported one recent au- 
tumn day that she had made butter at school. This was 
promptly called into question by some of the household, when 
she told a story “as straight as a line,” and emphasized it 
so effectively as to leave no room for doubt. This was as 
good oral language work as I have ever seen. AA little in- 
quiry brought out the fact that she had first told one of her 
playmates about it, then an older brother, so that she cer- 
tainly described the process three times from interest in it, 
and to listeners who were interested. Such language work 
is genuine. The story as she told it was this: The teacher 
had brought to school by the milkman the previous day a 
can of milk —four quarts; she brought a pan herself and 
put the milk in the pan in the slightly raised window, leav- 
ing it there over night. The children were much interested 
in the changing color of the top of the milk. The next day 
the teacher “ took off” the cream on top and put it in a 
glass fruit jar. Then the teacher shook it a little, then each 
child shook it, then the teacher shook it again, and after 
that each child again until the cream was changed to 


*“ bright yellow bits of butter” and sume “ bluish-like white 


milk.” ‘The teacher took out the butter and patted it a 

little and then put it on some salted crackers and every 

child had a cracker and “some of the butter that we made.” 
—American Primary Teacher 





The Tooth Brush 


Booker Washington lays great stress on the tooth brush as 
a factor of civilization. How much enthusiasm can w? 
arouse this year for the tooth brush and all it signifies? 
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Blackboard Drawings for October 
(By enlarging the squares, pictures of any size may be produced) 
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Domestic Animals 
The Dog 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Suggestions 


(Some novels that the teacher may find interesting that have dogs for 
heroes are: “ Bob, Son of Battle,” “The Call of the Wild,” and “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Kipling and Long will furnish 
ideas, and a good encyclopedia will contain good pictures and many 
interesting facts. 

Two stories for the children are “ Mouffion,” and “ Dicky Smiley’s 
Birthday,” in “ The Story Hour,” by Kate Douglass Wiggin. 

For drawing, modeling, painting, or cutting, follow the ideas in the 
stories told, using objects mentioned there. A mat for doggy, to lie 
on, his collar, the dish that he eats from, a cookie that he likes, a loaf of 
bread before we cut him a slice, the knife to cut it with, a newspaper 
that he brings from the office, a basket he can carry in his mouth, etc. 
Don’t forget to let them illustrate some stories, even if you can see no 
“ results,” and let them draw the dogs that visit you.) 


Pit, pat, pit, pat, softly sounded the steps in the hall, and 
then there was a sharp bark at Miss Clare’s door. She 
opened it and a large dog walked into the room. A card 
was tied to his collar with some writing on it that said : 

“Good afternoon, little people! My name is Bruno, and 
I have come to visit you for fifteen minutes.” The teacher 
read this to the children, and then to their delight Bruno 
began to walk slowly through the aisles, looking at each 
little friend out of his big brown eyes. 

Meanwhile Miss Clare was writing this question on the 
blackboard, “In what ways : a dog like a cat?” and when 
Bruno had finished his surve, of the room and had taken his 
stand by the teacher’s desk the children were ready to an- 
swer it. 


They discovered some resemblances easily, as: - 
Shape. 
Shape of limbs. 
Shape of tail. 


Use and number of organs, and some differences, as : 


Size. Eyes. 
Covering. Teeth. 
Sounds made. Ears. 
Feet. Tongue. 


As the time for the visit was now over Miss Clare said, 
‘“‘T am sure that we can find out many other things and I 
will try and coax Bruno to visit us again to-morrow,” and 
Tom — whose father owned a market —volunteered to 
bring a bone for him to eat. 

With nine o’clock came Miss Clare and Bruno. The bone 
was there also, a good meaty one, that Tom hid on a low 
shelf in the cupboard, leaving the door ajar. 

Bruno found it very quickly, and began at once to eat it, 
leading the children to decide that he had a keen scent, 
large, strong teeth, and good eyesight. ‘He fared much 
better than the dog in the story,” laughed Miss Clare. 
“ Don’t you remember how 


‘Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get ker poor dog a bone, 
And when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none ?’” 


With a ruler they measured Bruno, his length, height, tail, 
and ears, examined his eyes in the light and in the dark, felt 
of his coat, searched for whiskers, and studied his color. 
Miss Clare questioned if dogs were always larger than cats. 

“Yes,’’ was the decided answer from all but quiet little 
Johnnie, who ‘said he had seen a dog smadler than an 
Angora cat. 

This reminded the guessers that dogs varied in size, and 
they came to the conclusion “ that some dogs were as small 
as cats, but that no cat was as big as a large dog.” 

They noticed that Bruno walked a little lame. 
makes him?” inquired John. 

“When he was a small dog,” said Miss Clare, “he was 
out playing with his little master in a field near a railroad. 
The boy was throwing sticks for the dog to bring back to 
him. One stick fell on the track and as he ran to get it the 
train came along. Bruno jumped but the engine hit his leg 


“ What 
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and broke it. A doctor set it and it got well in time, but he - 4 


has been afraid of the cars ever since. 
track if he can help it.- 
“One Sunday my brother and I were out walking and we 
came to a bridge across the river. Bruno was with us and 
when he saw there was a car track across it he would not go 
over. We coaxed and scolded, but he would not stir. At 
last we left him, knowing he could find his way home wel] 
enough, but what do you think! when he reached the cther 
side he was waiting for us. He had gone down the steep 
bank and had swam across the river !”’ 
It was now time to tell the dog good-by, so after giving 
him many love pats, and a piece of cake, they saw him trot 
quietly home. 
The next day Charlie brought his dog, a spaniel. He 
was_a beauty, with curly hair so soft and silky, and the 
brightest eyes! He could do many tricks and was very 
willing to do them for his little master, who spoke so lovingly 
to him. 
“Sit up and beg, Fritz,” Charlie wouid say, and Fritz 
would sit on his hind legs, and hold out his front paw in such 
a droll way. He would roll over, jump through a hoop, 
shake hands, go to sleep, and play “‘ hide the ball.” Charlie 
would put him in the hall after showing him the ball, and 
then he would hide it in the school-room. Fritz never 
failed to find it. 
Dogs were not as plenty as cats in the homes, but the 
children did have visits on different days from a pug and a 
poodle, beside the two mentioned. From these four, and a 
great many pictures, they learned that dogs differed not only 
from cats but from one another, and they made this list for 
the blackboard. 
Dogs vary in: 
Size 

Being small, medium, or large. 
Covering 

The hair being short, long, straight, curly. 
Color 

Being black, white, brown, yellow, gray, or mixed. 
Shape of ears 

Erect or drooping. 

Shape of tail 
Straight, recurved, slim, bushy, short, or long. 


He will not cross a 


Of course there were other variations, but these were little 
children and Miss Clare did not think it wise to be too 
technical. 

She told them she had read in a book that there were over 
one hundred and eighty kinds of dogs in the world, more 
than some of them would be able to count, but maybe they 
would like to know about a few kinds and of what use they 
were to man. 

She put pictures of these on the board. 

The greyhound they admired for his beauty, and they 
could easily imagine what a good hunter he might be, and 
how swiftly he could get over the ground. 

The hound too, was a favorite, when they learned that he 
was often able to find people that were lost, having such a 
keen scent that he could follow their footsteps. 

The dogs of the Eskimos were not overlooked, for what 
could these people do without their faithful dogs in those 
cold countries where so few animals are able to live there 
is so little food ? 

Stories were told of the St. Bernards whose homes are in 
the Alps, and whose work of rescuing lost travelers from the 
cold was graphically pictured. It was to this family that 
their visitor, Bruno, belonged. The Newfoundlands, who 
made such good watch dogs, were so faithful and courageous, 
came in for a large share of attention, while stories of the 
shepherd dogs, the Scotch Collies, were received with loud 
applause. . 


Old Watch to the Moon 


“ Bow, wow, wow, 
Out to their posts the stars come now, 
And we must begin — the Moon and I — 
Our still night watch; sbe in the silver sky, 
While down low in the dewy grass I lie. 
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Bow, wow, wow, 
Within the dark house the dear ones sleep now — 
And close I sit all through the silent night 
With my heart as full as the Moon’s of light — 
They trust old Watch and sleep, and they do right. 


Bow, wow, wow, 
: O Moon so near to heaven, O, you 
Must know ! —I have no words to speak my pain — 
But, tell me, Moon, are faith and love in vain? 
Will there not come a time when all is plain? 


Bow, wow, wow, 
I hear the dear ones talking soft and low 
Of some fair land where they shall journey soon, 
Where all shall gain some longed for boon — 
And shall I not be with them there, Q moon? 


Bow, wow, wow, 
I shall ¢e/7 them there that I loved them so! — 
What if I did wrong in the Old-Time Land, 
Where they used to blame me with word and hand? 
It was only —I could mot understand.” 


They learned the second stanza to repeat, and this taken 
from 
The Faithful Dog 
“If thou hast a dog, when he comes at eve, 

Laying his ample head upon thy knee, 
And looking at thee with a glistening eye, 
Repulse him not, but let him on the rug 
Sleep fast and warm, beside thy parlor bre, 

So mayst thou win 
A willing servant, and an earnest friend, 

Faithful to death.” 

—Mrs. Sigourney 


The little people originated a few games which they 
found entertaining. One was this to be played at recess. 

Choose two boys for shepherd dogs, and two more for 
shepherds, and divide the remaining children into two flocks 
of sheep. ‘lhen the two flocks run together, the game be- 
ing to-see if ¢ach dog can remember and separate his own 
sheep, driving them to the pasture where his shepherd 
waits, 

Another is to be played in the school-room. Choose 
a boy for a watch dog. He must go to sleep with his back 
to the door, the game being to see if any child can steal in 
so softly that the dog will not know it. 

Of course they played they were St. Bernards and found 
men lost in the snow, some able to be guided to the 
monastery, and some so weak that they required help. The 
sharp barks, however, always brought the monks to the 
rescue. 

Songs telling about dogs did not seem to be very plenti- 
ful, but this one found in an old Music Reader was used as a 
duet. 

Fido and His Master 


“Come, comé, my pretty Fido, 
Come, come here, I say,” 
“No, no, my little master. 
Do please let me stay; 
Here on the warm rug I 
Lie softly and snugly, 
A sleeping, sleeping, sleeping with Tray.” 


*“ Come, come, my pretty Fido, 
Stand up for some sport!” , 
* No, no, my little master 
I’d much rather not, 
I hate such a riot, 
Do let me be quiet, 
A dreaming, dreaming, dreaming so sweet.” 


“ Come, come, my little Fido, 
Come here for some meat!” 
“ Yes, yes, my little master, 
It smells good and sweet. 
I long to begin it, 
I come, then, this minute, 
I think it, think it, think it a treat.” 
The children brought many little stories, incidents, and 
pictures from home, and from time to time new questions 
were put on the board. 


How does a dog sleep? 
Is a dog a clean animal? 
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Does he wash himself as a cat does? 

Does he like the water? 

What sounds does he make? 

Can he climb a tree? 

Does he get angry ? 

Why is his tongue not like a cat’s? 

Did you ever see any baby dogs? 

What do we call them? . 

How does the mother care for them? 

Does a dog sweat? 

Did you ever see a dog after he had been running? 

What did he do? 

It is said that a dog will turn round and round and scratch 
with his paw before going to sleep. Is this true? 

All of these questions called tor keen observations on the 
part of the children, and Miss Clare seemed pleased with her 
experience, for in her little note-book was found this entry : 


“ Animal Study for October; Dogs. 
Object 

To increase the children’s interest in animals. Dogs chosen because 
of their intelligence, because they are common, and are easily recognized. 
Use pictures and blackboard drawings. Have at least three dogs visit 
the school that we may study resemblances and differences. 

Use stories to bring out the dog’s characteristics and passions, such as 
grief, love, sympathy, gratitude, pride, etc., and to inculcate good habits, 
such as responsibility, courage, obedience, and promptness. 
or too intangible to put down in black and white, but perceived 

elt.” 





The Point of View 


S. E. K. 


Two teachers visit a room. The next day a third teacher 
asks about their visit. 

First Teacher: “Well, really! (with that awful-state-of- 
affairs smile) I saw the worst physical culture lesson! 
Their physical culture teacher can’t be as particular as ours. 
The teacher said, ‘Position!’ One child was gazing at 
me ; another, at the drawing on the board ; and still another 
waited to tie her apron-strings. ‘The teacher didn’t seem to 
mind. Now would you believe a teacher coudd stand that? 
Well, she smilingly nodded at the first, said something softly 
to the second, and to the third pleasantly inquired, ‘ Are 
you ready now, Elise?’ After all these preliminaries, they 
did*seem to be ready, and they did very well.” 

‘*Dear! I should be so nervous if I had to do all that 
before commencing !” 

“Then, another thing! The children became quite 
noisy, and she said, ‘Do you want to sing, children?’ Qh, 
yes; they were delighted to do that. The idea of stopping 
an arithmetic lesson to sing! And whafdo you suppose 
they sang? ‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep.’ A fourth grade! Now, 
don’t you think those baby songs are too simple for large 
children? After that, they read, and, I must say, exceed- 





ingly well.” 
Second Teacher: “Yes, I really enjoyed my visit to 
Miss ’sroom. Do you know, I’ve decided to enjoy 


myself. teaching, as she does, instead of making a drudgery 
of it, and tiring out my poor, helpless, little children. 
During the physical culture lesson, one boy wanted to draw 
my attention to a very interesting blackboard sketch— 
evidently a new one. As he did not immediately respond 
to ‘ Position,’ she reminded him that I would see the sketch 
before going. Then, neat, tidy Mary was allowed to smooth 
her apron ‘spick and span,’ as she could work better then. 
Now, / might have shouted, ‘Tony and Mary may do their 
work alone!’ Whata mistake! Then, when they became 
restless —’twas a dreary, wet day— she had them sing such 
a sweet, low lullaby. It rested me, too. I learned things 
yesterday from Miss ” 








“Johnny, are you going with your mamma across the ocean?” 
““Yes’m.” : 
‘‘Aren’t you afraid?” 


“No’m; ain’t afraid of nothin’. I’ve been vaccinated.” 
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October in a First Grade Room 


A, M. 


“ The leaves had a party one autumn day 
And invited the North Wind bold; 
They pu on their dresses of crimson and brown, 
With their borders splashed with gold.” 


So sang a doz- 
en wee children, 
grouped around 
the piano of a first 
grade room, one 
bright 
morning, when I 
chanced to step 
in at the doorway. 
They. did not see 
me, for they were 
watching the two 
dozen compan- 
ions who were 
still in their seats. 
My eyes followed 
theirs, and I saw 
two dozen little 
hands holding 
sprays of autumn 
leaves, and as 
many small fingers beckoning to one child, who stood apart 
from the rest. Soon the North Wind, for it was none less 
than he, accepted the invitation, and a right merry guest he 
proved, for with his coming the real party began. As he 
flew up and down the aisles, the children left their seats, 
and, as the piano suggested, danced and skipped and 
whirled about the room, now fast, now slow, bowing now 
and then to friends whom they met, and waving the gay 
leaves until the room seemed, truly, an autumn day at play. 

Before any one grew tired, the gay waltz time, into which 
the melody of the song had been led, slowed and softened 
back to the real accompaniment, and one after another “the 
leaves’ sank down into their own seats, heads rested on 
arms ovtstretched on desks, and all was still, save for the 
gusts the North Wind blew, and the music of the piano. 

The choir now took up the song and finished the remain- 
ing verses. At its close, they skipped away by ones and 
twos, tossing make-believe snow over the heads of the 
sleeping leaves, and slipping at last into their own seats, 
and resting, as their friends were doing. So the room was 
quiet —the music growing fainter and fainter—and in a 
moment more silence reigned supreme. Before it grew too 
tense, it was broken by the teacher, who said, “ What a 
good sleep you havé had! Now your hands feel just ready 
to work. Let us paint the pictures of the leaves, who were 
dressed for the party, before their dresses become mussed 
or spoiled.” 

Then materials were passed, and in such good order one 
could not help feeling that even this exercise was really 
educative, and almost worth while in itself. 

Meantime, I took occasion to look more closely at the 
leaf sprays. I found them, in every case, very simple. 
The elm twigs heid three or four yellow leaves, the maples, 
seldom more than one, and that not terminal, but branching 
at a pleasing angle from a bit of woody stem. One big 
sumac leaf was counted enough for one child, and of the 
graceful sprays of woodbine, I found none with more than 
two leaves. Each bit had been selected with care, but even 
then I thought it a rather difficult lesson for children cf 
six weeks’ school experience to handle. But six weeks had 
evidently targht them something of appreciation of color, 
and of “flat washés.”” The forms, while crude, showed an 
attempt to express wholes rather than minute details, and 
these seemed to be the things sought for by the teacher. 

“What do you do with your pictures?”’ I asked a child 
near me. 

“We take them home, unless Miss Barlow wants to keep 
them,” she said, 

“What would Miss Barlow do with so many pictures?” I 
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questioned again} for, in looking around the bright, cheery . : 


room, I had not seen displayed one piece of the children’s 
work. 

“Oh, she lets us stand our pictures up against the black- 
board and have a ‘picture gallery’ for a little while, and 
then she fastens all the papers together to make a book, 
She keeps them in that table-drawer,”’ so the child informed 
me. 

A nod from the busy teacher gave me permission to 
investigate the table-drawer, and here I found many answers 
to questions I had been asking myself, “ What have these 
children already done to prepare them for the song game 
and the painting lesson?” 

The first booklet I picked up was labeled : 

“October is the month of painted leaves. 
the sunset sky of the year” (Thoreau). 

In it were single leaves, pressed, mounted, and named, 
and evidently saved for reference. There were names c” 
elm, oak, maple, written in childish hands, while m 
unfamiliar names were written by the teacher. “Wer 
everything ourselves,” the little maid, who was my 
informed me. 

The next book proved to be a collection «' © mints,” 
showing, not only individual leaves of trees, wut beautiful 
sprays of vines, delicate ferns and grasses, clovers, hazel 
twigs, with catkins formed for next spring’s 
blossoms, all shadowed in the blue and 
white of the easily handled and fascinat- 
ing ferro-prussiate paper. 

The third booklet proved to be a char- \ 
coal lesson, showing leaf forms in tones 
of gray. Another booklet showed out- 
line tracings of the hard maple,‘ tinted 
with water-colors. Still another showed, 
in charcoal, what must have been an out- 
of-door lesson. There stood the trees 
in full foliage, yet with some sky showin, 
through, and here and there a stray leaf / 
floating down to the ground. 


‘“ How re 
sweet the west wind sounds in mine own | f I 
trees” (Emerson) was the subject chosen . 


October is 
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for this booklet. / 0 oo? hice 
“Tell me about it— and what is be- ‘|. 

hind it all,” I said to the teacher after 

the children had gone. / 


So we sat down together. 

“T want the children to know the. 
trees intelligently, and to care for them 
—not to sentimentalize over them and 
tire of them,” she said. “Just now we 
are revelling in the color the foliage pre- 
sents, and getting such vivid impressions 1 4 
that I, for one, am sure we cannot soon 
lose. As soon as the frost dulls the ] ] 
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colors, or when the ground seems to = 
have called most of the leaves, we will O000 @. 
have baskets, rakes, wheelbarrows, and mS) 





for a warm covering for our tulip bed. 
The children in the manual training class ; 

of our fifth grade are making our tools x 
now, and we will have a good wooden A 7K 
rake and a small wagon and wheelbarrow o.:. 

of our very own soon. sh f 

‘“* We will keep records of our out-door | 
work, by’ means of ink (brush) or char- 
coal sketches and by cuttings, which are : 
to show what kind of work we were doing on certain days: 
i. ¢., ‘Planting Tulips,’ ‘ Raking Leaves,’ ‘Carrying Away 
the Leaves,’ etc. 

“ First grade drawings are seldom deavfful in themselves, 
and I have not the desire to make the children believe | 
think so, but I can refer with real respect -to a drawing 
which expresses something. 

“T do not like to leave out the grasses and sedges when 
thinking of autumn foliage,” continued Miss Barlow, as she 
saw me glancing at a pleasing border of them arranged 


wagons, and gather quantities of leaves K 
| 


viet 
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A pair of red_ slip-pers he madefor our Sal - 


7+ 1 The cob-bler’s gay tune must be stitchedin the leath - 
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sir, He whis-tles and ham-mersand whis-tles a - gain, sir. 
ly, The fin-est red slip-pers in all this wide val - ley. 

Our Sal-ly goes trip-ping, as an-y dear fair - y. 
er, And Sal-ly and slip-pers must dance on to - geth - er, 
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above her blackboard. She had chosen the stiff-stemmed 
grasses, from one to two feet in height, found so plentifully 
along country roadsides and “by every meadow brook,” as 
well as upon the open prairies. She had stretched two 
strong, but practically invisible, linen threads above her 
blackboard, at a distance from each other of a foot and a 
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The refrain may be whistled by one person, or sung by the class to the syllable Za. 
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To Preserve Autumn Leaves 


It is easy to preserve autumn leaves for Christmas decora- 
tion. The common way is to place them between papers 
under a heavy weight, exactly as botanical specimens are 
made. Some people will then go over the leaves once with 
a moderately warmed flat-iroz that has been 
rubbed with paraffine. Small branches can be 
placed between folds of carpet stored in the attic. 
The objection to the pressing method, however, 
is that it crushes all the life out of the leaf, flattens 
the venation, and makes it thin, brittle, and un- 
natural in appearance. The hot-sand method 
may be a little more trouble, but it is worth the 
extra effort. Thoroughly dry silver sand is best 
for the purpose. Put the leaves in a large shal- 
low pan. Cover each one with a good layer of 
sand and put the pan on the back of the kitchen 
stove for twenty-four hours. If properly handled, 








Friese of grasses. 


ay half, the lower being, perhaps, two inches above the top of 
. | the board. Behind these she had placed tall grass-stalks, 
§ just past full bloom, at irregular intervals, varying from one 
co to three inches. She had kept them erect by letting the 
bases rest on the moulding above the blackboard, and by 
x tying them, when necessary, to the two linen threads, It 

4 was a pleasing and restful bit for the eyes to fall upon. 
an “We really do not teach /aves ail the time,” she 
2 laughed, “ but you must let me show you one more piece of 
our work.” So saying, Miss Barlow took from out the 
nearest desk a square manila envelope (baby-made, by the 
way), and from it she drew a needle, some soft, coarse yarn, 

and five big maple leaves, cut from paper. 

“These contain our weather records, which are of the 
simplest kind, you see,’ she said. “We paste on, each 
morning, a tiny gummed circle, to show the prevailing color 
of the sky the day before. Each leaf holds the record for 
one week. When we are one October wiser than we ever 
were before, we will string our five leaves upon this yarn, as 
many little ready-made calendars are strung on ribbon, and 
then we can see at a glance just how rich we are in ‘ Octo- 
ber’s bright blue weather.’ ”’ 

Here are some bits I carried away in my sketch-book 
from Miss Barlow’s room, 
















































the leaves will come out perfectly dry, but with 
a lively look, and all their bright colors well 
preserved.— Country Life in America 





The Corn 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O’er all the nation’s ~vide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly all its outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves\ 
What richness in its close-set gold! 
What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 
; Celia Thaxter 
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Nature Study in a Country School 


FRANCES A. CoLe, Owatonna, Minn. 


(Any teacher in country or city who does as much nature work in 
school as this, teacher did, may sleep —— at night feeling that 
“ she hath done what she could.”——-TuHe Eprtor.) 


[ERE was once a teacher of a country school who 

wanted to lead every impressionable, mind of her 

children to see, to appreciate, and to know better 

how to use to advantage the common things by 
which they were surrounded, so that life might be better 
and happier for them. She knew that the children must 
learn of the great laws of the world through the gateways of 
their senses and from the objects about them. She also 
knew that the child’s mind must grow by its own activity, 
and that naturally children like action. They want to see 
something doing. 

Here, in her school, were eager minds ready to respond 
to all external influences, and here all about them in the 
common everyday objects, were charming secrets ready to 
give the children the joy of discovery. The teacher felt 
that she could be the means of bringing into vital touch the 
world without with the world within the minds of the chil- 
dren. 

Some teachers had said, “ There is no time for nature 
study in the country schools” ; some parents said, “It is 
all nonsense to waste time on what the children can see for 
themselves, besides we want our children to learn practical 
things.” But our teacher resolved to try a plan in which 
she had much faith. - 

So at morning opening exercises, she took a few minutes 
to ask the children what they saw on their way to school. 
Little by little they were led in this way to observe more 
closely their surroundings. Gradually they were helped to 
see and to enjoy the dewy freshness of the mornings and the 
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rich colorings of the evening skies; to. hear with pleasure 
the musical cadences of the brook that wandered along the 
roadside ; to listen for the happy songs of the birds; to be- 
come acquainted with some of the flowers by their paths and 
to notice the silvery lace-work the spiders had spread over 
the grass and draped upon the branches. 

As they heard a little of the story of the stones by the 
wayside, these common objects became of some value in 
their estimation. As they learned to recognize a few plain, 
prominent constellations, the arching, glittering skies of 
night held a new interest for them. And, in time, all the 
world of objects about them began to take on a new mean- 
ing and to grow in beauty and interest. , 

Every child was encouraged to tell about what appealed 
to him most, and after a while, even the most timid, began 
to tell freely of the beauties that gladdened their hearts. 
To help them to express what she wanted them to see and 
to feel, the teacher taught them this stanza: 


“ There is beauty in the forest 
When the trees are green and fair; 
There is beauty in the meadow 
When wild flowers scent the air; 
There is beauty in the sunlight 
And the soft, blue sky above; 
Oh, the world is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love.” 


At the afternoon opening of school, the teacher asked the 
children what kind of weather they found outside and from 
what direction was the wind blowing. . She had noticed a 
post in the yard so situated as to throw a clear, unobstructed 
shadow. She called the attention of the children to this, 
telling them to measure the shadow with a foot-ruler, exactly 
at noon. Then she taught them how to make a weather 
chart. They called it “‘a meteorological chart.’ The chil- 
dren liked that long name and soon used it easily and 
familiarly. The teacher did not believe in giving baby- 
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names to things any longer than necessary. She found that 
the children enjoyed learning correct technical names and 
she taught technical names as soon as they were able to 
understand their meaning. It never occurred to the children 
that they were too long or too hard. The chart was made 
to show the record of the day of the week, and the month, 
sunshine or clouds, rain or snow, dew or frost, temperature, 
direction of wind, length of shadow at noon, time of sunrise 
and sunset, no moon, new moon or full moon. The children 
took this up with enthusiasm, and these meteorological ob- 
servations became the subject of much interest and discus- 
sion. Every child that could write made his own chart and 
kept a careful daily record. The making of this chart re- 
quired care in calculating, in measuring and in dividing sur- 
faces equally, in drawing even, regular lines for the spacing ; 
in correct spelling; in neat, legible writing and patient 
effort in arrangement, so this was educative seat work. As 
new charts must be made for every month, the pupils 
attained a fair degree of proficiency in the work. 

- Meteorological reports were called for every day at the 
beginning of the afternoon session, and every child made it 
his business to be ready to report. The parts that the 
younger children could take in this exercise, they were 
allowed to do. From time to time comparisons were made 
and differences were noted, especially the differences in the 
length of the days, and in the length of the shadows cast by 
the post in the school yard. From these they found that 
the days were growing shorter at both ends, and the 
shadows were getting longer each day, and these phenomena 
told them that apparently the sun was traveling farther away 
from them. 

In the autumn there were caterpillars crawling about 
under the trees. These the children had noticed only to 
crush under foot. The teacher took a caterpillar one morn- 
ing and told 2 short story of its life, saying that soon it 


would be time for'it to spin a web like a little silken ham- 
mock, in which it would go to sleep all winter, to wake up 
changed into a butterfly when spring came. She asked the 
children to save the caterpillars., From that time forth, 
caterpillars were regarded with respectful interest. They 
were tenderly handled, some were placed in ventilated boxes 
with plantain leaves to feed upon. For these special 
charges the children had a watchful care, bringing fresh 
leaves every day until the cocoons were spun, when they 
were put away, slowly and silently to grow into a higher 
order of creature. 

Early in the spring, the teacher thought it about time for 
the cocoons to give up their secrets, so she lifted the tops 
of the boxes a little. Ina few days, the children were sur- 
prised to see, flitting about the windows, a large, beautifully 
marked Cecropia moth. This was examined, studied, 
talked about, written about and sketched. The older chil- 
dren made patterns of it which the younger children used 
to cut a copy of the moth from paper, and with these they 
decorated the school-room. At least one good result came 
from this study: the children gave friendly consideration to 
one more humble, defenceless creature, the caterpillar. 

Across the road from the school-house was a field. In 
the spring when the farmer was making it ready for planting 
in corn, the teacher and pupils noted the shape of the field, 
found its area in acres, the number of rows to an acre, the 
average number of hills planted in@ row and computed the 
number of corn plants in that field. They learned what 
kinds of soil and climate are best suited to the growth of 
corn, what states are best adapted to its cultivation and why, 
and the great corn belt was learned about and located. 

They planted some corn in the school yard and watched 
to see how long it took to sprout, and from time to time, 
they took up some of it to see closely its manner of growth. 
Then they watched that corn in the field across the road 
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grow, and when it was in tassel and the silks began to show, 
the teacher brought some to the school-room. She showed 
the pollen bearing blossoms and the tubes of the silvery 
green silks that were made to receive the grains of pollen. 
She told the children that each of these parts of the corn 
need each other, and that the wind is the carrying agent to 
bring them together, and that when the pollen reaches the 
silk, it travels down the long hall to a snug little room at the 
end waiting for its reception. There it is cared for and 
nurtured until it grows to a completely developed seed. 
They examined the growing seeds of the corn in their 
different stages of development, from the tiny, watery 
vesical, to the plump, sweet, milky grains. f 

In the autumn, when school began again, the teacher 
took to the school-room'a specimen of that corn, a stalk 
that told much of its story. From the earth-roots for get- 
ting food, and the staying-roots to steady it firmly in the 
ground, to the top tassels, all the parts of that corn plant 
were studied. They found the uses of its parts, how that 
precious seed, for which all the growth of the plant was 
made, is protected by its position on the stalk and by its 
coverings. They noted the advantages of the shape of the 
leaves and stalk, and how every part is best adapted to do 
the work for which it is designed and all help to grow the 
seed to its best complete development, and if any part fails 
to do its duty, all the other parts try to do more work to 
make up for it. But the deficiency is never quite remedied 
and the seed and ali the plant must suffer accordingly. 
Just as it is when a person fails to do his work in the world, 
some one else must work harder to make up for it and all 
are affected by it. 

When the time for gathering the crops came, they talked 
with the farmer and from some information he gave them, 
they figured the average yield of corn to the acre and the 
yield of the whole field. They learned the price paid per 
bushel and found the value of the crop in money. They 
examined the bins near by, estimated their size, and com- 
puted the number ot bushels they would hold. Then they 
learned how and where the-corn was shipped, the capacity 
of the freight cars and the cost of shipping, and the journey 
was traced from the bins to the destination of each ship- 
ment. 

The younger children took their part in the study of corn. 
In addition to the observation and as. much of the story as 
they could understand, they made from it reading, spelling, 
language, writing, and, number lessons. They brought 
different kinds of corn, as popcorn, sweet corn, and white, 
yellow, red, and blue corn. They popped some, and the 
teacher told them how the Indians put their corn in hot sand 
to pop, then sifted out the sand, crushed the corn into 
coarse meal that they carried in skin pouches; this, with 
water, constituting their food when traveling long distances. 
The teacher told them about the Indians teaching the early 
settlers to raise corn and how to use it for food. Then they 
memorized a short selection from “‘ Hiawatha’”’ about Mon- 
damin—the story of the gift of the Corn to the Indians. 
For desk work they strung popcorn, soaked the different 
colored corn in water, then strung it, to decorate the school- 
room. ‘Together, the school made a corn chart, fastening 
on it specimens of the different parts of the corn plant. 
They put in small bottles specimens of different kinds of 
com and its products, such as. meal, hominy, starch, etc., 
and attached these to the chart. 

They learned the uses of corn to be: food for man and 
animals, from the grains and their products ; food for stock, 
from the leaves and shredded stalks ; paper, from its fibres ; 
mats, cushions, and mattresses, from its husks; a light- 
weight, resisting padding for war-ships, from its pith ; fuel, 
from all its parts.; ferfékver, from the ashes after using for 
fuel. 

The boys made doll furniture, the girls made a doll and 
its clothes, and the boys made a corn-stalk fiddle — all of 
corn materials. Then they memorized Whittier’s poem, 
“Corn-song,” and at last they wrote a composition about 
corn. The teacher had conducted this instruction in such a 
way that they did not tire of it, for every lesson contained 
something new related to the child’s own life, 
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Each side along the road to the school-house were burrs, 
berries, and other seed pods, many and various. The teacher 
asked the children to look for these and to bring to school 
as many different kinds of seeds as they could find. They 
found and admired a great variety of shapes, markings, cary- 
ings, and colorings, and wondered at the ingeniously con- 
trived means for being carried about, such as seeds with 
wings, seeds with umbrella-like attachments, seeds with bal- 
loons—all to catch the wind so as to be wafted broadcast. 

Comparisons were made between the seeds of cultivated 
plants of use to man and animals, and those of weeds useful, 
mainly, to animals as food. They opened the seed-cover- 
ings, noted their resemblances and: differences, and found 
those mysterious vital parts, the germs, that under right con- 
ditions have the power to grow. They saw how each seed is 
closely packed in the least possible space, the germ sur- 
rounded by the food provided for the baby plant, sufficient 
for it until it is developed enough to get its own food. 

The bright autumn leaves attracted the children and they 
brought many to school. They compared the shapes and 
colors of these and found they had such a variety they con- 
cluded to make a leaf chart, putting on only the leaves they 
could name and whose tree they could find. At the end of 
each leaf they saw a flattened enlargement of the stem, 
shaped like a little spoon where it is joined to the handle. 
The teacher said this was so shaped to fit the place to which 
it was attached to the tree, and, at the same time, to embrace 
a tiny embryo bud that would develop to take the place of 
the fallen leaf, when spring comes. When the work of the 
leaf is done, it changes color, loosens its hold, and falls away, 
and always there is another ready to take the place and go 
on working for the tree. By helping the tree they are help- 
ing themselves and others, just as it is with people: when 
they help others most, they are doing the most for 
themselves. 

They looked at the preparation of the trees for winter. 
The tiny buds were tucked away in water-proof winter over- 
coats, some of which were made of woolly substances ; some 
were varnished and glazed, to keep out the cold. ‘The 
teacher said this resting time of the trees is not an entirely 
idle time, for internal activities are kept up, just as our 
hearts go on beating while we sleep. The bare trees, so 
strongly contrasted with the snowy background, and so 
clearly outlined against the sky, revealed their interesting 
and beautiful architecture. The different kinds of bark, the 
variety of markings and colorings were now very plain to see. 
Not far away was a-tree recently felled. The outer rough 
bark they saw was for protection; the inner, softer, finer 
bark helped to carry nourishment. Each clearly defined 
ring, running parallel with the outer circumferences, the 
teacher told them represents a year’s growth. So they 
counted the rings to find the age of that elm tree. They 
went back years in history to find what was happening when 
the tree was young, and some. of the older pupils. wrote a 
story that the tree might tell. 

- Now many birds in flocks were seen. ‘The teacher told 
them of the yearly autumn migration of the birds; that the 
swiftest, strongest birds are the leaders, and she explained 
how, why, and where they go. Then began a careful watch- 
ing of the birds to find what kind remained to brave the 
cold the longest and to prove which stayed all winter. A 
bond of sympathy was formed with “our little brothers of 
the air” that could not easily be broken. Not far away was 
a line of telegraph wires. In their rapid flight some of the 
birds lost their lives. there. With tender pity the children 
brought these to the teacher. These occasions gave oppor- 
tunities to impress more deeply the sympathy with the birds, 
while each one. of the unfortunates was carefully studied, so 
that every child would instantly recognize one of the same 
kind of any of the specimens thus studied. 

Some of the trees they saw were still green, while all tne 
others were bare.. The teacher brought branches of several 
kinds of evergreens and showed the children the peculiar 
characteristics by which to identify each evergreen as be- 
longing to the family of pines, spruces, arbor vite, hemlocks, 
or othets. They learned of and located the great pine 
belts, and of the regions in which are found the greatest 
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number of evergreens, of their value as building material, 
as protection against cold winds, as shelter for birds, as 
yielding rich, nutritious seeds sent out from their cones when 
few other seeds are to be found. They learned of the 
uses of the products of the evergreens. They noted their 
strength and sturdiness of their structure and the beauty of 
their shapes and colors. 

At the first heavy snowfall, the teacher took a dark cloth 
and caught some of the snow crystals. She showed the 
children the wonderful snow stars. “It is a law,” she said, 
“that all the snow stars or snow flowers must have six points 
or sides.” Then she_drew some of the shapes of the many 
beautiful six-sided and six-pointed flakes and told the chil- 
dren to watch to find them, and those sharp, quick eyes did 
find them and many more. Then all drew as many different 
shapes as they could find in the snow, The younger chil- 
dren cut some of the simpler shapes from white paper, and 
they pasted these white paper representations of snow-flakes 
against one corner of the board, making a very pretty effect. 
They learned that some of the uses of snow are: To store 
water for future use; to protect plants and animals from 
severe cold, and to enrich the earth, 

The teacher told the children that there are many kinds 
of crystals, some of which they can see in common objects. 
She brought to school a rock crystal, some salt, and some 
alum. They dissolved the salt and alum separately and saw 
them crystallize. The stone, the teacher said, could only be 
crystallized by powerful forces of nature beyond their ex- 
periments. They compared these crystals and found that 
each family of crystals has its own particular shape that it 
always assumes because it must obey this law of formation. 

It was midwinter, the snow was deep, and some free, wild 
creatures were having hard struggles to get food and to keep 
warm. Most of the children brought their lunches, and the 
scraps they left they placed out where some hungry creature 
could find them. Early mornings, in the otherwise un- 
broken snow, they found tracks leading to and from the pile 
of scraps, and they were curious to know what needy creat- 
ures were being helped by their bounty. The teacher knew 
the tracks, but she wanted the pupils to find out about them 
for themselves. One very cold morning the tracks were es- 
pecially distinct and led directly from the place of the 
scraps to a bunch of dry grass in a sheltered corner by the 
coal-house. Lifting the long grass and searching carefully, 
the boys found snuggled down in a depressed nest, a gray 
rabbit, so near the color of the dry grass, that it was not 
easy to distinguish where the grass left off and the rabbit 
began. So that was the little ward they had been feeding! 


( Concluded in November number) 





Dr. Stanley Hall has discovered that children are subjéect 
to 298 fears. They fear night, trees, thunder, lightning, 
bugs, snakes, and many other objects of nature. What, 
_asks the doctor in Scriptural language, casts out fear? 
Love. ‘Therefore, let us teach the children to love these 
things. 
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Death of a Valued Contributor 


About four years ago the readers of Primary EpucaTion 
were pleased,» inspired, and benefited by a series of articles 
upon nature study by Charles B. Scott, at that time a pro- 
fessor in Oswego Normal School. In the three succeeding 
years Mr. Scott was in charge of schools newly established 
at Porto Rico. During the past year his home had been at 
Plainfield, N. J., while still engaged in his teaching of 
science. 

Mr. Scott was a consistent pioneer in nature study in the 
schools. His love for truth, accuracy, and carefulness, pre- 
served him from rushing to extremes in his zeal for the 
cause. He was reliability itself and made no statements 
that could not be depended upon. He has published a 
book, gathering up his work, that is a valuable addition to 
the cause to which he gave himself unselfishly. It should be 
added to every school library for the reference and depend- 
ence of teachers. As a contributor to this paper Mr. Scott 
was ideal. Prompt, trustworthy, clear in’ presentation, 
willing to take and give suggestions, he will ever be 
remembered as friend and helper. His last work for 
Primary EpucaTion appeared in the last June number, in 
response to my request to tell us of his experience and - 
opinion of Porto Rican schools as a field for American 
teachérs. He passed away from earth soon after the pub- 
lication of the article. Such workers for the good of schools 
can illy be spared. 


Tue Eprror 





Adds to the Happiness of Life 


We have become convinced that some intimate, sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the natural objects of the earth and 
sky adds greatly to the happiness of life, and that this 
acquaintance should be begun in childhood and be developed 
all through adolescence and maturity. A brook,a hedgerow, 
or a garden is an inexhaustible teacher of wonder, reverence, 
and love. The scientists insist to-day on nature study for 
children, but we teachers ought long ago to have learned 
from the poets the value of this element in education. The 
idea of culture has always included a quick and wide sympa- 
thy with men: it should hereafter include sympathy with 
nature, and particularly with its living forms, a sympathy 
based on some accurate observation of nature. 

—FPresident Eliot 





October 


Oh! loosely swings the purpling vine, 
The yellow maples flame before, 

The golden-tawny ash trees stand 
Hard by our cottage door; 

October glows on every cheek, 
October shines in every eye, 

While up the hill and down the dale 
Her crimson banners fly. 


—Elaine Goodale 





on blackboard by teacher and children, and for silent interpretation by the 
he teacher is not te explain anything. 



































































































- . Questions * 
Afraid of Company 


Can any teacher tell me how to get over my fear of visitors? 

I am nervous when they are present, and I know I communicate 

it to the children. As one teacher said, my attitude toward my 
children is wholly different when visitors are present. 

SELF-CONSCIOUS _ 





Keeping Up Interest 


I have a country school of six children under twelve years of 
age. Will somebody who knows by experience tell me how to 
keep up the interest? . 

URAL 





Deaf Children 


I have three deaf children —two very deaf —in my room, and 
must keep them, as their parents cannot aford to send them else- 
where. I would be glad of some wise suggestions as to their 
management. They are good children and would be fully as 
bright as any I have if they could hear what I say, I have 
already changed their seats to the front. 

PuZzZLED TEACHER 





Tardiness 


Does anybody agree with me that children should not be called 
or marked tardy if detained by sickness in the family? I think 
tardy means that they are wilfully or carelessly late. 

INDEPENDENT 





Answers 
The Stupid Boy 
ALICE 


Have you ever tried to electrify him? No? Then do so on 
our next m . Just take him out of the dull class and give 
him a good place in the bright class where he can feel the elec- 
tric power of quick minds. Then let him stay; and if he gives 
the class never a word, but you can see that he is receiving, he is 
in the right place. ‘ 





Mottoes 
X. Y. Z. 
My mottoes are nearly all texts which the children thoroughly 
appreciate. 
Little children love one another. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well. ° 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Children obey your parents. 
If texts are proh a 
1 Always speak the truth. 
2 Dare to do right. 
3 Work away. G. 


& Om cob 
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One Picture 
. A. B. C. 
Let it be a picture of animals, or children, or both, and one that 
shows action. aes 
ASS. 





Whispering 
Miss NEEDY 


‘‘Do your children never whisper?” I asked a teacher. ‘‘No,” 
she replied; ‘‘they know that I do not like to have them speak 
without permission, and so they do not.” 

You see her “ ” was love, born of the children’s respect for 
her. And that is about all there is to the whispering trouble. 





Teachers’ Agencies 
UNSUPHISTICATED 


The manager of a teacher’s agency in which I once registered 
said to me, ‘‘You must write to me, sometimes, and let me know 
of your existence,” So grateful was I for his deep interest in me, 
that I sent him a post card reminder every few days, until the 
desired answer came. Keep well to the front. You have the 
right to weary with your continual coming. 

PERSISTENT 
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Morning Lessons 
M. E. E. 


In a country school of forty pupils, ranging in age from five to 
eighteen years, the following, though it may not be termed devo- 
tional, has been found to be well received and enjoyed by the 
children. 

The school is in session twenty-eight weeks, and for each week 
there is a quotation from some of the writers of literature, or it 
may be a line or two some child likes, even though the author is 
not known. 

The pupils learn each lesson, and are always eager to recite. 
We call them Morning Lessons, not devotional exercises. At the 
end of the term the teacher has all printed on tinted paper, and 
each child receives one as a souvenir of the term. 

The pupils like this way better than any they have had before, 
Some of the lessons are : 

‘‘Build thee more stately mansions,” etc.—Holmes. 
*‘Life is worth living” —Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
‘*More things are wrought by prayer” . — Tennyson. 


Greenville, Ohio HELEN A: PLOWMAN 





Morning Exercise 


Nothing I have ever used pleased -me as the following does. 
When all are in position we recite together : 


‘‘Now before we work to-day 
Let us not forget to pray 
To God, who kept us through the night, 
And woke us with the morning light. 


( Heads bowed and recite the next verse) 


‘‘Help us, Lord, to love Thee more 
Than we ever loved before. 
In our work, and in our play, 
Be Thou with us through the day.” 


The teacher following with a few words of prayer, followed 
by all reciting the Lord’s Prayer. After the prayer we repeat the 
twenty-third Psalm, then sing. We are ‘in tune” then for 
whatever work follows. 

A. A. W. 





The Stupid Boy 
ALICE 


Question him until you find one thing that he does know some- 
thing about—there is something, doubtless—and then refer to 
him for information in a general talk with the school. It may 
arouse his pride to be able to know more on one subject than some 
others, and the thought of leading will sometimes arouse ambi- 
tion. I once had a stupid boy who apparently had no interest in 
anything talked about. One day I saw him on his father’s horse. 
We talked ‘‘ horse” the next day, and he was *‘ at home” on that 
subject and seemed wide awake. I thought the temporary rous- 
ing helped him in his other work. I used that horse for bait as 
often as I dared. This is one suggestion. Try it and see if you 
get any result. If you do, I would like to hear about it. 





Making Presents 

OLtve I. Cary 

I think it unwise to give presents to your helpers, for several 
reasons. One is, I think the help given by the pupils is a labor 
of love and that they ought to be encouraged in giving service. 
This is a mercenary age and I think children are paid too often 
for rendering little services. I know of many parents who pay 
their children for doing errands or working at home. The con- 
sequence is, these children are not willing to do anything with- 
out pay and the gracious virture of thoughtfulness for others is 
not developed. If I ask for help at school, I ask who would like 
to stay awhile to help. But I rarely ask, as the children so fre- 
quently ask permission to stay and consider it a privilege. 

Again, paying little helpers with gifts, causes a teacher to show 
partiality, without intending todo so. She naturally selects the 
best helpers. The others may be just as willing. Then there 
are many who would be glad to help, who are needed at home 
and must not remain after school hours. 

Let children learn to offer their services to help teacher, parent, 
or schoolmate, expecting nothing in return but good will. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
One Picture 
A. B. C. 
My ong — children love : eal 
1. “The ne Madonna,” Raphae th cherubs). 
‘The Madonna of the Chair,” Raphecl. } 


2 
3 ‘*Pharaoh’s Horses,” J. F. Herring. 
4 ‘The Arrival of the Shepherds,” Le Rolle. Z. 















Reading Helps 
R. O’L. 


z* T following plan for the teaching of reading has 
been used with such good results that I send it to 
Primary Epucation. If faithfully followed, the 
dullest pupils will become good readers. Every day 
there should be a defigize plan for éach of these drills. 


Phonic Drill... 

Word Drill. 

Phrasing Drill. 

Vocal. . , 
Expression. 


Mt on 


All teachers have various devices for presenting the differ- 
ent sounds to beginners, so the following suggestions are to 
be used after the sounds have been taught. As the sounds 
of the letters are learned, they should be placed on the 
blackboard, or large sheet of cardboard, and, regularly, 
there should be a quick drill, recognizing the sounds by 
lines, then by columns, followed by individual work. Let 
one pupil point to sounds, while the teacher calls on pupil 
at his seat to name them. 

The teacher must not look at the sounds, for if . the 
child giving them makes a mistake, the class will let her 
know by raising hands. 

For the following exercise, you will need to have the 
sounds arranged on the blackboard, or sheet of cardboard. 
To illustrate, I will copy the letters from my board as I 
have them arranged. These, of course, were not all placed 
there at once, but were added as the children learned 
them : 


a m d c 


Oo 
ae 
wn 
>) 
* 


h 0 t r b Pa w 7) 
jae ee Oe Bae Se 
th wh sh ing er wi it be i." F 
i y oo tim 6 a ch aw au oo 


Now after the drill mentioned above, we are ready for the 
list of new difficult words which come in the reading lesson. 
Tell the children, if they watch the pointer and whisper the 
sounds, they will learn a new word. For example: 

Suppose the new word is “ chair,” point quickly to “ch” 
in the last line, “ai” in the third line, “r” in the sec- 
ond line. Immediately, some child raises his hand to say 
the word is “chair,” and the new word is placed on the 
board. 

This exercise seems very simple, yet it is excellent, for 
many children who might glibly rattle off a column of words 
written on the bvard, fail to recognize new words from the 
sounds. In this little drill, as the words are not presented 
first, every child has to make an effort to learn the word 
from the sounds. 

Now for the word drill: In nearly every reader, there is 
a list of words placed there for a purpose. Why not use it? 
After the above-mentioned phonic lesson is finished, the 
children will have no difficulty in sounding the new words 
from the book. First, have a class exercise in sounding 
words, then individual work. Sitting quietly in their seats, 
each child, after sounding the word, may give a sentence 
containing the word. Occasionally, there will be an entirely 
new word. To fix it in the child’s mind, and make it a 
part of his vocabulary, talk of the meaning of the word, then 
tell the class to find out how the word is used in the story. 
The teacher may heighten interest by looking for the word, 
also. Perhaps she will say, “Ah! I’ve found it! It’s on 


page —;” then, how eagerly the eyes and little fingers 
wander over the page, till the lucky finder is allowed to 
read the sentence containing the new word. If this is done 
there will be no stumbling over that hard word in the read- 
ing lesson. . 
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The Phrasing Drill 


How many writers of primary readers have emphasized 
the importance of teaching reading by phrasing (some 
going so far as to arrange the reading matter in phrases), 
yet how few teachers read the instructions of these writers 
or carry out their plans! Not long ago, a bright second 
grade child was visiting me. Looking through my books, 
she spied a primer. I said to her, “ Read me something, 


Dorothy.” “Huh!” she said, disgustedly, “this is too easy. 


I read that book in first grade.” “I like those stories,” 
said I. ‘“Won’t you please read one for me?” 

“ So, to please me, she took up the reader and, after point- 
ing to each word with her finger, and repeating the sentence 
to herself a few times, she looked up and rattled it off with- 
out any expression whatever. It took about twenty minutes 
to read the “too easy” story, and when she had done, I 
said, ‘I like that story, Dorothy. Please #//it to me now.” 
But not a word could she tell. Now, that child was a very 
bright girl ; so, who was to blame for her poor reading? 

The work in phrasing is slow at first, but a little of it 
every day will result in reading of which you will not be 
ashamed. I hear some one ask, ‘Isn’t the reading by 

phrases jerky?” Yes, at first; but after a child can grasp a 
group of words, he will not make the objectionable pauses. 

If you do not wish to give much of your reading period 
to this phrasing drill, you can, at least, select a sentence, 
which can be separated into phrases; write on the board, 

and ask questions to bring out phrases. For example, I 
will write on the board this sentence, “‘ The boys on the hill 
are coasting.” What is the sentence about? “The boys.” 
What does.it say about them? “Are coasting.” Where 
are the boys? “On the hill.” How many different things 
does that sentence tell me? “Three.” Now, read the 
sentence so that I shall hear the three different things. _ So 
the child reads, “The boys——on the hill are coasting.” 

Another day, you can ask questions to bring out phrases, 
and let children draw lines under phrases. This exercise 
helps the backward pupils. Another day, just before the 
children are ready to read from books, take one sentence 
from reading lesson, and ask questions to bring out the 
phrases. 





Vocal Drill 


Many of our pupils have harsh, guttural voices. What 
can be done to make them more musical? Well, a little 
exercise every day in singing the vowels helps wonderfully. 
Then, if the voices are very low, give the class the pitch E 
and intone the new words of the reading lesson on that 
pitch. Then have the class give the words with rising 
inflection, then falling inflection. Then give one word with 
rising, next with falling, or two words with falling, one with 
rising inflection, etc. This work will aid in breaking up 
monotones. 

If you have several children with pleasing voices, it is 
well, after they have read a paragraph, to ask a child who 
has a poor voice to try to read the paragraph Jefier than 
Helen or Walter read it. x 

To encourage home reading, ask the pupils to bring 
something which they read at home, to read to the class. 
At first, accept everything, but praise the good selections, 
and gradually you will notice an improvement in their 
choice. 

Expression 


If the aforementioned drills are faithfully attended to, 
there will be no difficulty in securing good expression. If, 
however, you want exce//ent expression, develop an interest 
in what is to be read. If you have the lowest grades, work 
on the child’s imagination by studying the picture just 
before the reading. Talk about the different characters. 
If the old lady looks sad, her voice will be soft. That little 
boy, with the laughing face, will talk, as one child expressed 
it, “like he was havin’ some fun.” 

Now, if the child who is reading does not read with 
good expression, call for some one in the class to talk just 
like Grandma or Willie. Children are good imitators, and, 
after they catch the spirit, they will surprise you, maybe, by 
putting a little dramatic action into their reading. 
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Only a Leaf 


It was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, ; i 
The winds did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 


It was only a little leaf; 
But it took its giadsome part 
In the great earth’s life, and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
—Minot Judsun Savage 





October's Party 


Cora B, THURBER, Principal Kendall Street School, 
Central Falls, R. I. . 


The pupils in Miss Adams’ room were reciting : 


“ October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name.” 


They had learned this poem last year when they were 
“second graders,” and because October was here and they 
must have an October poem, “ Why not let them repeat 
something they already knew?” So thought the teacher ; but 
as the children gave line after line of this familiar poem, an 
idea budded, bloomed, and bore fruit in Miss A’s mind. 
It. was this : Why not invite October to hold a party in 
the school-room? So when the recitation was finished Miss 
A said, “ Where did October give her party?” “In the 
woods,” came the answer. 

“Let us invite her to give one in our room next Friday, 
and every one of us will help,” continued Miss Adams. 





“We can’t,” said Tommy Doubtful. 
come by hundreds.” 

“You see if they do not; we will send them invitations 
anyway,” said Miss A. 

As the drawing program said, “ Leaves for October,” 
Miss A felt no compunctions of conscience as she directed 
the drawing of oak, maple, and chestnut leaves, for a week. 
Monday, the forty-five pupils drew and colored maple leaves ; 
Tuesday, chestnut; Wednesday, oak. . Every child made 
two of each kind. Thursday, these papers were returned to 
the owners, scissors distributed and the leaves cut out. 
How like real leaves they looked ! 

Thursday night the room was cleared of all decorations, 
except pictures on the walls. Everything in bright color 
was put out of sight. The girls did this work while the boys 
were sent to the woods; some for chestnut branches, some 
for maple, and some for oak. 


“The leaves won’t 
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When they returned, the work of “ trimming up” began, 
Three corners of the room were used. They were fixed to 
resemble cozy corners and were called the oak corner, 
maple corner, etc. Leaves were strewn on the floor under 
the boughs, for a carpet. 

Early Friday afternoon the paper leaves were once more 
on the desks and every child’s wide open eyes and mouth 
said,,“‘ What next?” 

* Take your oak leaves and write on each one a sentence 
about that leaf, or the tree to which it belongs; now your 
chestnut leaves, then the maples,’’ said Miss A. 

Taking a needle with a very long, fine thread, Miss A 
went from desk to desk taking one and sometimes two 
leaves and stringing them by the stems on this thread. This 
was-fastened from bough to bough across the room and not 
too high for the children to reach easily. Then another 
thread was started in another direction. All the leaves were 
used and all kinds mixed in this arrangement, “ The sight 
was like a rainbow new fallen from the sky.” 

As the soft October breeze fluttered the papers on the 
slender threads, it seemed a veritable “ dance of the leaves,” 
‘‘ all balanced to their partners.”’ 

That afternoon the reading, writing, and number work 
went along much more brightly on account of the bright 
surroundings. 

The last twenty minutes of the session was given to an 
oral language lesson on trees and leaves. 

“James, tell me something about a leaf,” said Miss A. 
James said, “ A maple leaf has five fingers,” then going to 

_the festoons, he selected a maple leaf (hot his own), pulling 
it easily from the thread and took it to his seat. In this 
way every pupil selected a leaf. 

‘* Now we will see who is sharp at guessing,” said Miss A. 

“« May, what tree is the king of the forest?” ‘The oak,” 
answered May, and took an oak leaf. ‘“ Which has a 
rough and wrinkled bark?” “ Chestnut,’ piped up Ethel, 
and selected a chestnut leaf. 

If the child-called upon could not guess the correct an- 
swer, someone took his place and leaf. These leaves were 
carried home as Souvenirs of October’s Party. 





Beginning of Reading and Drill 
Epna C, Lines, New Haven, Conn. 


ACHERS may differ in opinion regarding the sub- 
ject matter in the beginnings of reading, but all will 


agree, doubtless, that incessant drill and frequent 

repetition are essential in every primary school, if the 
reading is to be successfully carried on, and a permanent 
vocabulary established. 

Unless the associations of thought and words are made 
permanent our labor is lost; so we should earnestly seek the 
conditions which will firmly fix the associations once brought 
before the mind of the pupil. 

How shall we drill that the little child may be enabled to 
revive the sound, the word image, the idea, with the least 
effort ? 

How can we fix the associations ? 

How can we best utilize time and force in teaching their 
vocabulary ? 

Two ways are obvious. The first to arouse and hold the 
interest and sympathy of the children; the second is that 
of frequent repetition. Let us consider the second way. 

We learn to fix many associated words or ideas together, 
not because we try, but because circumstances bring them 
before us again and again in juxtaposition. Thus we learn 
the sequence of words in familiar verses. 

Suggest one of these to the mind and instantly those 
words and ideas which are related, come up before us in 
connection, whether we wish to recall them or not; for in- 
stance, if we say “Old Mother Hubbard”— the cupboard, the 
dog and, the bone come to mind. If we say “Jill,” we 
revive Jack, and the hill, and the pail of water. 

Because in poetry and jingles can be found some of the 
sweetest thoughts of the best writers who happily have writ- 
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ten for little children ; because the children love the rhythm, 
and the music, and are responsive to the feeling and the 


; thoughts - in them; and because we have been seeking to 


utilize the law of association of which we have spoken — we 
have selected for our very first reading many jingles, songs, 
and poems. 

Last year we began with “Ba-a, Ba-a, Black Sheep,” 
“Little Jack Horner,” and others— taking a little later 
some of Field’s beautiful songs— many of Stevenson’s, 
selected from the charming book, “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” and also some of Whittier’ s, Longfellow’s, Tenny- 
son’s, and many others. 


The jingle, or poem, is printed on the board. If possible - 


we have a good picture which we study and enjoy before the 
yerse is introduced. The teacher reads the verse as ex- 
pressively as she can, pointing to each word as she reads — 
then re-reads the first line, afterward inviting the chil- 
dren to read it with her— then to read it together, with- 
out her help—then individuals read and find certain 
words. 

The teacher points to words here and there and the chil- 

ren tell. ‘Teacher reads line and children supply last word 
and so on. 

Teacher prints words from verse in columns on black- 
board the same words recurring many times. Children 
read up’ and down columns in concert and individually. 

Children are called upon to find certain words both in 
columm and verse ; to tell what word is crossed out, what 
érased, etc. 

Very soon the pupils are able to read the verse fluently. 
The rhythm helps them and they get the words quickly, but 
if this teaching were not followed by rapid word drills day 
by day — by drills in class and seat work — many of the 
words the children have acquired they would be unable to 
revive when met in another verse,on another day. 

It is the repetition — - the frequent revival—that tells as the 
weeks pass. 

As soon as the children can read a poem without help, 
copies are taken off on a hektograph, two for each child in 
the class. One set is cut up and put in envelopes to give 
out as seat work. We might call it silent reading, or word 
drill. 

Each child has the poem on the card and in the envelope 
and proceeds to build the poem, reading to himself and 
finding the words as he reads. 

As we pass around, the children often say, “I can’t find 
little, or I can’t find beautiful,” and I am convinced after 
thoughtful observation that this work is not merely word 
matching, but word drilling and silent reading. 

After we have gotten the words of a jingle in class we 
make a chart, using many of the words, and we get valuable 
help from these charts. We use them for our drills. 

The charts look rather formidable, possibly, as they some- 
times hang in a row on one side of our school-room, but the 
children really love them and delight in the drills. 

The first half of the year most of the charts are made up 
of words from jingles and verses purposely arranged in a sort 
of sequence because of the law of association. 

The words of a chart might run something like this : 


Ba-a Jack Three 
black Horner kittens 
sheep sat lost 
any corner mittens 
wool eating began 
three Christmas cry 
bags pie oh 

full stuck mother 
one thumb dear 
master pulled we 

for plum fear 
dame said have 
little what lost 
boy brave mittens 
lane boy me-ow 


First we go down columns in concert and individually, 
associating over and over again the sound, the sign, and the 


| idea. 


An observer once said to me, “You have arranged the 
words so that they almost tell themselves,” mistaking my 
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purpose-— mistaking the drill which is really a teaching 
process for testing which comes later. 

We do test going up and across columns, pointing rapidly 
“here and there, but not until we feel that the children have 
had a fair chance to learn the words. 

We do much drilling in concert. It requires skill in hold- 
ing every child—to keep every child drilling, but in so 
teaching we can utilize much time and force. 

, One must be sure each pupil is getting something, of 
course, calling frequently for individual work. 

Little children like to take a pointer and go up and down 
columns, and find words ; as we review our charts, too, the 
words suggest over again the story or idea of the verse, and 
we catch many a smile of appreciation on the upturned 
faces. 

After a little we feel the need of a chart devoted to the 
troublesome little words—the words that resemble each 
other and are so often miscalled. 

Our chart is something like this : 


when no take 
where on took 
which so even 
why is every 
what that ever 
were this much 
was thus most 
saw though many 
if through more 
of about and 
off along also 


By daily drill we thoroughly master words like the above 
early in the year. 

As the year advances, we make special charts and miscella- 
neous ones—the words being taken from books we are 
reading and not arranged according to sequence. 

The children gain in power and are ready for the more 
difficult work: 

We are enthusiastic over the charts because we have 
gotten so much from them. -They are permanent material, 
and through their use we can revive in a short time almost 
our entire reading vocabulary, and because of the drill 
periods, our reading is a pleasure. The children are de- 
lighted to read, and read easily and well. 





A Field Excursion 


A Primary TEACHER 


ISS D., a primary teacher in a crowded city district, 
laid down a number of Primary Epvucarion, with 


a determined look on her face. Every word 

in that editorial deepened a conviction that had 
been growing all these beautiful autumn days. Her children 
needed actual contact with nature. To be sure, she came 
to them every morning, from her suburban home, laden 
with leaves, flowers, fruit, and everything available to give 
them an idea of the country; but these natural objects 
could never give them that sense of “ living with” the great 
mother, that a little time spent in the open would do. She 
had been teaching her pupils Helen Jackson’s Blue Octo- 
ber, and realized how little these dwellers in crowded city 
streets—whose only glimpse of the sky was a very narrow 
strip between tall rows of tenement houses — could under- 
stand of the glories of the wonderful world outside. Yes, 
she must take them to the country. But how was it to 
be accomplished? The obstacles were many, yet, she 
reflected, the kindergartners often take their children for a 
walk ; but their numbers were smaller, and helpers more 
numerous. Still, second grade children ought to be easier 
to manage, and able to take care of themselves in a meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, her previous experience taught her that 
fifty-six little ones were too many for one teacher ; so she 
wisely divided her class, and, gaining permission to dismiss 
school at three o’clock, she sent one division home, with the 
promise that they might go next week, and started out with 
the remaining twenty-eight. Two trusty older girls from 
the grammar school were invited to join the party. 
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Such a happy compahy as marched down the street to 
the nearest electric! Fortunately, at that time of day, there 
was plenty of room in the cars, and a kind-hearted con- 
ductor soon stowed them away. Oh, the joy of that ride! 
Nothing e‘caped the notice of those bright eyes. “Oh, is 
that a farmer?” “See the baby cow!” “There is little 
Red Leaf dancing on the tree!” ‘See the brown leaves 
falling!” were some of the eager exclamations, and when 
the car left the streets and turned into a grassy field, their 
delight knew no bounds. 

At length the car stopped in a large field, where there 
were no signs, “Keep off the Grass.” A kind policeman 
said, “ Bless their little hearts! let them pick anything there 
is here.” But first, a roll in the grass, then a scramble up 
a rocky ledge. After a little of their surplus energy had 
been expended in this way, Miss D: marshalled her forces 
' for a walk along the country road. Soon— the basket of 
lunch prcving heavy to carry—a stop was made under a 
fine old apple tree. But, for once, lunch seemed of small 
importance, and it was with difficulty that the eager little 
ones could be kept still long enough to do justice to it. 
Fruit and cakes were an every-day affair by the side of the 
delight in picking real golden-rod and asters and autumn 
leaves. Here was a belated dandelion, and here a clump of 
milkweed. Such fun to play Wind, and help scatter the 
feathery seeds. Now “ When all the lovely wayside things 
their white-winged seeds are sowing” will have a new inter- 
est to them. Farther on a farmer was mowing the late 
grass, and a word of explanation makes clear two more lines 
of the poem: 


“In the meadows green and fair 
Late aftermaths are growing.” 


In another field a man was gathering apples —an entirely - 


new experience. 

A short walk brought them to a brook, singing over the 
stones. What happiness! The blue mountains in the 
distance did not go unnoticed by the eager explorers. But 
the crowning joy of all was reached when some oak trees 
were discovered, loaded with acorns. Such a scramble for 
the nuts ! Pockets, blouses, and even hats were filled with 
the treasures. “Why, Johnnie,” said Miss D., “how are 
you going. home without your hat?”” “Oh, Miss D., I don’t 
mind, and I must have these acorns.” Such a heavily laden 
and happy company took the car at sunset, now in haste to 
get home to relate all their strange and delightful expe- 
riénces. 

But that was by no means the end of the story. Scarcely 
a day passed during the year that the children did not 
recall some incident of the excursion, and many were the 
lessons illuminated by it. When June came, Miss D. asked 
the children to write her what they remembered about the 
excursion. She was pleased to find that their memory was 
much better than hers in the matter, and she could not 
resist the eager appeals of the children, “ Ain’t we going 
again in June?” The June outing proved no less interest- 
ing than the October ones, and now spring and autumn 
excursions are an important feature in the year’s programme. 


A 





“ What the Autumn Grows” 


Come, mark and gather what the autumn grows. 
The creamy elder melted into wine, 
The russet hip that was the pink white rose; 
The amber. .woodbine into rubies turned, 
The blackberry that was the bramble born ; 
Nor let the seeded clematis be spurned. . 
—Alfred Austin 





Nature Calendar Series 


Teachers will find this series—Wild Flowers, Bird, Tree, 
and Shrub Calendars—of use in keeping a record of the time 
of appearance and distinctive peculiarities. Little pamphlet- 
form books, ten cents each, one dollar per dozen. _ Prepared 
by Clarence Moores Weed, and published by Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago. 
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October 
MABEL L. BRowN, Boston 


“ Look, the Piper’s come again! 
He who paced through Hamelin town, 
In a minstrel motley gown, 
Leading childhood in his train,— 
He has come again; 
While he dallies and dissembles, 
Earth for all her children trembles! 


Hark, the Piper plays again; 
Magic mixing with his note; 
Painted leaves begin to float 
To the music of his strain.” 


October, and bright blue weather. Don’t we teachers al] 
like it! The big fifty horse team—shall we ever befortunate 
enough to lessen that number ?—is well under way, with a 
good, straight, level road before us. Wheels have begun to 
move easily without friction, and false starts are over, 
Difficulties that later, when we are weary, may be boulders, are 
now but tiny pebbles to be pushed aside. There is a general 
air of comfortable business in the well-ordered school-room. 

Morning talks Already we have come to our first real 

milestone of the year—the beginning of a newmonth. And 
how the children like the “‘ new beginnings.” 

This paper is not to be, like Ian Maclaren’s minister's 
sermon, a “ hodge podge of quotations,”’ but this verse is so 
apt to the monthly morning talk, it will bear quoting : 


“ He came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done; 
* Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,’ he said; 
*I have spoiled this one; ’ 

I took the old leaf. stained and spotted, 
And gave him a new one all unblotted, 
A1id into his sad eyes smiled; 

* Do better now, my child.’” 


I never have, and I hope I never shall, get beyond my 
childish joy in the beginning of anewday. It always seems 
a blank white page, full of fascinating possibilities, and the 
mistakes of yesterday must not darken its morning fresh- 
ness. It should be so with the children. Therefore, the 
first morning of each new month means quite a little 
ceremony with us. 

A child is chosen to tear off the old month’s page from 
the large figured calendar we are using for a weather record. 
It is put away carefully, as later we shall want to look back 
over the year’s history. These questions follow, and are 
answered from the children’s experience and my suggestions : 
Is the month a long or a short one? How many days in it? 
What kind of weather is probable? What do you think will 
happen to the plants and flowers? Later in the year, ques- 
tions will be added, which their fuller experience will meet, 
as to winds, atmospheric conditions, etc. Incidentally, com- 
ing holidays are noted and marked on the calendar, and a 
list of birthdays is made. 

But this is the definite knowledge to be gained from these 
monthly talks by the end of the year: A child in the lowest 
grade will be able to repeat the months in their order, and 
tell how many days each one contains. (I promise not to 
quote again, but “ Thirty days hath September,” is just as 
clinching as it was when you and I went to school.) 

One thing more—to name the four seasons and the 
months belonging to each group. When I found, in conver- 
sation with a bright little twelve-year-old friend, that she was 
very hazy about the year's division by seasons, I thought 
there was a point I might just as well teach, as to leave it for 
some one else. 

I do not elaborate my weather record any for two or three 
months. The children simply keep on changing the school 
weather vane each morning, and recording the fair, cloudy, 
or stormy days by colored crayon, or circles of colored 
paper upon the calendar. . 

Excursions lf we haven’t been before, let’s go now, and 
bring home leaves to press, if we don’t do anything more, in 
all their glory of color. It saves wear and tear to go with 
the children and direct their gathering, if you wish to make 
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. the oxen, and complained to their father Jupiter. 
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a collection and let them “have a hand” in it. Else your 
desk will be piled with hastily gradded handfuls of muddy, 


- torn leaves that have to be gone over to pick out the few 


dones. It is a good chance to teach discrimination. It 


ja pity for them to think anything will do. ; 
There is no use cramming the child with Gradgrind facts. 
’. Let him turn the pages of Nature’s book easily and intereést- 


edly. He will unconsciously absorb impressions. But every 
little while there will be something worth drilling and dweil- 
ing upon, something worth remembering, that will serve as a 
peg upon which to hang a wealth of impressions—a_ hub of 


the wheel. 


This time it is the association of the leaf with its-tree, so 
that by its shape the maple, oak, elm, etc., may always be 
recognized. Just a few each year—if it is only three or four 
—and the city children will learn to know the forest kings 
by name as their country cousins do. 

I have seen it noticed in Primary Epucation, and will 
speak of it again, that blue prints of the different leaves help 
to fix the forms. Besides, they make an attractive bit of 
frieze for fall decoration. Buy a package of blue print 
paper, and a printing frame such as photographers use ; 
take very perfectly edged leaves—print and soak in clear 
water according to directions. The result is very pretty. 

Can we resist taking a look at our tree on the hill, outlined 
against the bright blue, and brave in red and yellow, the 
Piper’s own colors? And when it grows near November, let 
us join the children at recess in their fascinating “ scuff’’ 
through the dried leaves. 

‘Clouds Lessons on winds and clouds will naturally work 
into each other, but for convenience’ sake the subjects will 
be outlined separately. I cannot do better in introducing 
cloud study than by recalling a certain lesson I was fortunate 
enough to hear in a third grade room. 

In passing, do other teachers, I wonder, have my experi- 
ence in visiting? Plenty of good,*well planned reading 
lessons, number and spelling drills, a well conducted writing 
ler~>n ; but how seldom one runs across an interesting 
morning talk, an absorbing bit of nature study, the sights 
and insights of the children ! 

After all, it is as it should be. It is the intimate relation 
between children and teacher that is gained in these revela- 
tions of nature. The presence of a stranger casts restraint. 
Few of us are so free from self-consciousness that we can 
give of our best under what we think may be unfriendly 
criticism. . 

No, let us keep on having Johnny read, and Mary do num- 
ber problems for company, and keep our inner selves for our 
children alone. However, if one happens into a nice little 
observation lesson, as I did, be thankful and make the most 
of it. There won’t be quite so much to evolve out of the 
inner consciousness. 

“Children,” said Miss S., “who remembers anything 
about Mercury?” ‘ Wasn’t he the one,” from Fred, “ who 
came to see King Midas?” “And wore wings on his feet ?”’ 
“And had a staff with wings in the picture in our Reader?” 
Evidently Mercury was quite an old friend. “Did I tell 
you anything else?” asked Miss S. A little girl timidly 
ventured, ‘You said something like this—that the people 
used to call him the wind god, and said he made the winds 
blow.”’ “Yes,’’ said Miss S., “and here is a new story 
about him. 

‘“ He lived in the great blue meadow called the sky, and 
his brother, Apollo, the sun god, of whom you never heard 
before, lived with him. Apollo owned a herd of beautiful 
white oxen, which he used to drive about the blue meadow. 
One day Mercury, in mischief, stole his brother’s oxen and 
drove them into a cave where no one could find them, 

“Apollo guessed that his naughty little brother had hidden 
Now, 
Mercury was much smaller than Apollo, and so Jupiter took 
the little fellow’s part—which was weak in Jupiter,” added 
Miss S., with a twinkle. 

“ However, like a good father, he made peace between 
them, and Apollo, getting over his anger, forgave his brother. 
Mercury was ashamed of his prank, and gave Apollo his most 
precious treasure, a beautiful lyre, to make up for it. 
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“Then Apollo made Mercury herdsman of his oxen, You 
may still see him driving them about the sky. } 

“ Now,” continued Miss S., “this story is more than just a 
story. It means something, and I want you to tell me what 
it means.” \ Blank silence for a moment, then: “ Don’t you 
know Apollo was the swum god, Mercury was the wind god, 
and the blue meadow was the sky?” prompted Miss S. 
Oh, yes, now they had it. The oxen were the white clouds 
driven by the winds, and when Mercury isn’t in the sky 
Apollo lets them be quiet and stay still. 

And so the beginning of the cloud lessons was a legend, 
which, since the beginning of things, has always been a 
starting point. 

It was a fair day, with piles of billowy, beautiful cumulus 
clouds and a brisk, westerly wind. Miss S. said, “ Remem- 
ber my story till recess time, and I'll go out with you to 
take a look at ‘Apollo’s oxen.’” The children looked 


delighted. Evidently Miss S.’s company was a treat. As 


she gave me a cordial invitation, I did not feel de trop, and 
we all went out together. 

I was very glad that she dropped the myth, leaving it 
simply as a beautiful, analogous story, and did of continue 
to call the clouds out of their names as “ Apollo’s oxen.” 

The children had had direction and wind lessons, and the 
talk ran thus: Are the clouds close together or scattered? 
Are they high or low? Which way are they moving? 
Then, what do we know about the wind? Do they move 
rapidly or slowly? Does the wind blow them to pieces, or 
do they keep together? Notice the round, billowy shape, 
the opaqueness, and white color. Have you noticed these 
clouds before, and do you remember whether they look 
this way on pleasant or stormy days? Pleasant? Yes; and 
so we call them fair-weather clouds. “Iam going to tell 
you by-and-by,” continued Miss S., “‘some things you will 
like so much to know about the way the clouds are made. I 
want you to keep your eyes open every day to notice the 
different appearance the clouds have. You know, they do 
not always look the same.” 

“TI like these fair-weather clouds best, Miss S.,” said 
Fred, as the bell rang. ‘“ You can see so many pictures in 
them, as you lie on your back and look up.” ; 

In the school-room once more, Miss S. gave the name 
“cumulus” to the class. She told me that she liked to 
have the children in her grade (eight or nine years old) 
know the names “cumulus,” “ cirrus,” “‘ stratus,” “ nimbus.” 
For myself, I do not, with my little ones, expect their “ fal- 
tering accents’’ to stumble over such unfamiliar words. I 
use the terms myself, but do not require it of them. “Fair- 
weather” and “ rainy-day” clouds they usually call them. 

A lesson like this will be supplemented by other observa- 
tion lessons on the feathery cirrus, the dark nimbus, with its 
solidifying into the bands of stratus. There will be more 
material for morning talks than we can use in these first 
months, after the first lessons on winds and clouds have 
been given. 

To think so many city schools know nothing of the 
glories of a cloudy sunset. To them the word means the 
popping of the sun down behind a chimney and roof, and 
ensuing darkness. It isn’t much use to tell them about it. 
I have hunted in vain for a descriptive little poem which 
would not be above their heads. 

Just one little device. The children rejoice in large 
sheets of blue paper, with the clouds drawn thereon with 
white chalk. This also lends itself well to school-room 
decoration. 

Nature Study 1 might as well look it square in the face. 
I am evading this department of my “sights and insights.” 
It gets crowded into the very last column every time. I 
expect our long-suffering Editor will say, “ But where is 
your Nature work? Is it so meagre that you have nothing 
to say about it?” The fact is, I am so used to depending 
on Primary Epucation, and its many fine series on flower 
and field, it does not seem that I can possibly say anything 
that has not been said much better than I can do it. I am 
seriously thinking of turning this section into a Question- 
box and asking my readers how “ey do it. 

I am a walking interrogation point at present, and my 
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one question, on meeting one of the profession, js, ‘“‘ What 
do you do in Nature Study?” 1 wouldn’t have believed it 
possible for teachers, teaching under the same system, and in’ 
the same climatic conditions, to do so very many different 
things. From the one who says, “ Nothing. Haven’t time. 
Thank goodness! I’m not obliged to,” to the one whose 
whole day’s program hangs on the leaf brought in at nine 
A. M., it is, “ Many men of many minds.” 

In one large building where the work is systematic, and 
one grade works into the next in a regularly and carefully 
planned course, so that the same branch of the subject will 
not be gone over'twice, one hour a week is set aside for 
it. Each child is provided with a specimen, and the first 
part of the time is given to free oral expression from the 
class, followed and supplemented by the teacher’s informa- 
tion. During the next period, not on the same day, the 
children paint the specimen and write about it, if old 
enough to express themselves in writing. All other nature 
work is optional. 

Through the first two months, then, of last year, the 
record for one grade—the second— was these flowers, 
studied and painted: garden nasturtium, goldenrod, fall 
dandelion, and .aster; these seeds: maple and ash-wings, 
burdocks, milkweed pods, and chestnut-burrs; besides, a 
collection of leaves was made, and a chart of heavy gray 
cardboard, with seeds and seed-vessels glued on, and 
labeled. In the morning talks, the shapes of leaves and 
dissemination of seeds had been studied. 

Now for my questions, and I shall really feel disappointed 
if some one doesn’t answer them. I am sure our Editor 
will allow a column or so of fair, white paper for a 
discussion. ' 

Which is of more benefit, the daily desultory talk depend- 
ing upon what the children have noticed and brought in, or 
the weekly, carefully planned lesson on one specimen? If 
you couldn’t do but one, which would you give up? In the 
one case, the lessons may be too desultory and fragmentary ; 
in the other, too mechanical and lack “the spirit.” What 
about correlation? _To what extent is it practical and 
useful? I think we all found, after the first joy at a new 
idea, that Johnnie could not really be expected to eat apple, 
in various disguises, all day. 

What about original papers for lowest grade children? 
How much should be expected of them? And how much 
does careful supervision of painting and writing help in the 
other work? ‘ 

Again, do we think enough of our aims— too much of 
results? How much should be accomplished in definite 
information, how much in awakening interest and observing 
powers? Nature study has been defined as the bringing 
root and bud to the school-room to be examined in detail. 
This brings us definite knowledge. The broader sense of it 
means outdoor life applied to indoor study. We study to 
discover new truths, or, farther still, to put pupils in a sym- 
pathetic attitude to increase the joy of living. 

There are the ends and aims in a nutshell, and, I sup- 
pose, we follow one side or the other, as each one’s inclina- 
tion and character demand. But shouldn’t we always fry 
to keep the two aims before us? They go best hand in 
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Steps in the Development of Writ. 
ing in the Primary Grade 


OuiveE L. LAWRENCE, Whittier School, Kansas City, Mo. 


I Preliminary Steps It will be seen that the first stesg 
in writing called “ Preliminary steps’’ are designed to pris 
pare the mind of the pupil for a ready apperception of the 
new knowledge about to be presented. 

The first writing lessons are lessons in disguise, as the 
children are led to make letters while playing a game. 

Better results have been obtained in writing, by directing 
the pupils in the formation of all new words. One of the 
preliminary steps is to fix points of direction. The class as 
a whole is familiar with the terms “up,” “over,” and 
“down,” but not with the terms “right” and “left,” 
There are fixed objects in the room, for example, a table to 
the right and a door to the left, toward which we can write. 
Later in the year the class can follow the terms “right” and 
“left” with ease and accuracy. 

For the first four weeks of school, slates and long pencils 
are used exclusively in writing. 

After showing the pupil how to grasp the pencil, the 
teacher takes her place at the blackboard and remarks that she 
can make something like this, | (making a perpendicular 
line), and asks if anyone else can make it. All eagerly try. 
The heavy lines made are of various lengths. Then the 
teacher says that she is not going to bear so hard on her 
pencil and that she will make something which looks like 
this — (making a horizontal line). ‘ Now who can put the 
two lines together and make a cross?” + is the next step 
she takes. ‘Let us see who can make a row of crosses on 
his slate.” ‘Who can make a curve like this one?” ( 
“‘ Now turn the curve the other way, like this” ). “We 
will begin at the bottom and go upward, making the same 
kind of curves.” “ Now you can’t do this,” CQ, (making a 
circle). ‘ Here is a post about to fall,” (making a slant- 
ing line). ‘ Now begin at the bottom and go upward, and 
make another falling post,” “. “The boys can make a 


whip like this,” —- . “Can the girls make , a whip?” 
“Now make the whip stand up this way,” “ Let us 
make something which looks like a big snake.” “ Now 


make the baby snake like this,’”” S. This game is continued 
until the pupils have made several letters without knowing 
it, 

Perhaps the several letters in the simple sentence, “I 
see,” have not been fully developed by the teacher, and re- 
produced by the pupils, until the fourth lesson, when the 
children, will be able to read the sentence immediately, 
having learned the words by sight in the reading lesson. 
No letter is called by name during the first term of school. 
If attention must be called to a certain letter, it is desig- 
nated by its position in the word as first, second, third, etc. 

Il Preparation by the Teacher The same copy, “I 
see,” is used for all the writing lessons of that day. The 
next morning the expression, “ A cow,” is developed. In 
the afternoon the two copies are combined for the writing 
lesson for the following week. After directing the writing 
of the copy from the blackboard, the teacher places the copy 
on each slate, and assists the child in reproducing it. 

Besides the daily writing lesson, is a spelling lesson which 
is changed each day, by adding one or two new words toa 

‘word already learned. Thus, during the first four weeks 
sentence building is continued. The actual pen and ink 
work does not begin until the first day of the sixth week of 
school The fifth week is spent in becoming acquainted 
with the new implements for work. ‘“ How to hold the pen, 
and how to sit; how to care for the pen and the paper, to 
keep them in good condition,” are discussed each day, be- 
sides doing some writing with pen and ink. 

When the actual writing in ink begins, at the first of the 
sixth week, a sentence ‘of four and not more than five words 
is selected from the words already acquired in the reading 
lesson. If the sentence is pleasing in its general appear- 
ance, as well as being attractive in thought, the children 
take more pleasure in the writing lesson. 

By the third month of school, the class is able to take 
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"for a copy, some favorite sentence from their “ uae 
Stories.” For example, “Samuel obeyed the Lord,” se- 
fected from one of the stories used for the February litera- 
ture work. This copy is composed of four words, thirteen 
of the nineteen letters being different. Of the eight tall 
jetters, six are different, and two are capital letters. One 
letter extends below the base line. While the copy is shert, 
it affords a wide scope for practice. Much care is taken in 
the preparation of the writing sheets for the daily writing 
lesson. 

The paper used in the school for all writing purposes is 
a ruled sheet, eight and one half inches wide by eleven 
inches long. This sheet is carefully cut in half, and one 
fresh half sheet is given to each pupil at the beginning of the 
writing lesson each day, for practice work. The pupils re- 
produce the copy four times, on one side of the practice 
sheet, writing on every other line. This adds neatness to 
the general appearance, and gives the child ample room for 
the letters above and below the base line. The number of 
written lines on each paper is limited to four, because the 
chart pupil is apt to become fatigued in making a lengthy 
paper and, in consequence, spoil the good work done on 
the first few lines of the lesson sheet. Fresh papers are 
given each day. Soiled papers are not an incentive to do 
good work. The final papers, made from the lesson copy. 
each Friday, are sent to the principal’s office. Thus, the 
pupils work to an end. That they are making the papers 
for someone is the spice which seasons the writing lessons 
each week. 

Name-copies are provided each child when the pen and 
ink work begins. The teacher writes each child’s name in 
a large, round hand, in ink, on a strip of writing paper. 
These strips are then pasted on cardboard. This name 
copy is designed to serve the pupil during the school year, 
and ‘he guards it as carefully as he does his pen. 

Ill Preparation by the Pupils. The pupils remove their 
pens, pen-wipers, and name-copies from their slates before 
clearing their desks, and taking position. The windows are 
then opened, and such physical exercise as seems most 
needed for the occasion is indulged in for a few minutes, 
under the direction of the teacher. This is usually a short, 
brisk arm exercise. The class is seated and assumes posi- 
tion. The windows are closed. The blank writing papers 
are distributed by monitors. After the distribution of 
papers, and until those ‘papers are collected, the teacher and 
the class work as a unit. The teacher directs, and every- 
one does the same thing at the same time. 

After the ink wells are opened, the pupils take their pens, 
dip them into the ink, and assume the correct position for 
writing. 

IV <Lxecution The teacher then takes her place at the 
blackboard, having already ruled the board in such a way as 
to resemble the writing sheet used by the pupils. As 
“Samuel obeyed the Lord,” is the copy the teacher has in 
mind, she tells the class that the capital letter looks like a 
baby snake. She then calls attention to the margin at the 
left of the paper, and then to the point of beginning. When 
all have determined the place to begin on their papers, the 
actual writing lesson begins. The first letter is directed 
something like this: “From the point of beginning, curve 
up and over to the left, continue the curve downward, and 
to the right to about the middle of the space, and under the 
place where we began, then curve down to the base line, and 
toward the left to this point.” When the next letter is made, 
attention is called to the position of the pen on the paper; 
that is, how far it is from the capital letter. The remaining 
letters of the word are made as the teacher writes, and 
dictates, the pen not being lifted from the paper until the 
word is completed. The pens are then dipped into the ink, 
ready for the next word. The teacher then speaks of the 
space to be left between the first and the second words, 
and shows on the board just where the second word begins. 
At first the spaces between the words will be of various 
widths, as the pupil’s eye cannot estimate accurately. In 
time this error is corrected. 

When all of the words have been written by direction, 
and the sentence is complete, the pupils who can read it are 
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called upon to do so: Many will be able to read the sen- 
tence. Some will get only a part of it. The class then sits 
in position, and observes the writing of the copy on the 
second line by the teacher, who verv carefully and slowly 
writes the copy without dictating. 

The pens are then dipped into the ink. A child is called 
upon to tell where to begin the first word of the second line. 

The teacher then goes from desk to desk, helping the 
pupils individually. After the fourth line is completed, the 
pupils sign their names, using the name-copies provided a; , 
guides. Ink-wells are then closed. Pens are wiped, pens, 
pen-wipers, and name-copies are placed in the desks. 

V Collection of Lesson Papers While the pupils sit in 
position, the teacher passes from desk to desk, collecting all 
of the papers which are not blotted, placing the three neat- 
est and best at the top, as a reward for good work. The 
pupils holding blotted papers are called upon to stand while 
the waste-paper basket is passed. With the exception of 
two or three cases this year, this mild punishment for blotted 
papers has been sufficient. 

The exceptions mentioned were pupils who did not seem 
to have the proper regard for neatness. They were detained, 
after the others were dismissed, and a neat and carefully 
written paper was required of them. 

The time actually spent in writing is twenty minutes per 
day, four days in the week. 





‘‘The opal month, the jewel of the year.” 


Pomaby 
ELLA Avis MACLAUGHLIN 


“Come, Tommy, the bell is ringing. Are you ready?” 

“<I told you I wasn’t going to school and I’m not! So, 
now !” 

“See here, Tommy, do you want to break your mamma’s 
heart? You will if you act that way.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to that cranky teacher again.” 

“The matter isn’t with the teacher, Tommy, it’s with you. 
If you'd be good and study, Miss Lees wouldn’t scold 

ou.” 
’ “TI was, good yesterday and studied too, but she was 
meaner than ever.” 

‘Well you must not have had your lessons and was play- 
ing.” 

Td like to know who could get a lesson out of them 
old, dry books.” 

‘‘T am sure my boy could.” 

“He’s not goin’ to.” 

‘‘Here’s your coat. 
along or you'll be late.” 

“T told you I wasn’t!” 

“ That’s not the way to be a man. Come!” 

“ Well, I can’t study. My head aches,” and Tommy be- 
gan a weak cry. 

‘¢ All the head needs is a little walk to school. 
will cure it.” 

At this Tommy began to kick and bellow with the pains 
in his head and then a door opened and in walked his 
father. Walking up to Tommy, his father took him by the 
collar, gave him a brisk paddling and sent him off to 
school. 

The next morning his father was not at home. Tommy’s 
headache was so severe that he could not go to school. He 
lay on the lounge until he heard the last bell ring, when his 
head became so much better that he could run out and race 
with Rover. A relapse came at noon, lasting about an hour 
so that Tommy escaped another half day’s misery with the 
teacher. 

Miss Lees was a normal trained teacher, but she consid- 
ered her seven months’ experience with Tommy a training 
not to be found in any normal. She had tried nearly all her 
resources and all had failed to create an interest for studies 
in Tommy. Hers was a model school. Every one spoke 


Now, Tommy, jump up and trot 
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well of it, everyone excepting Tommy—Tommy the invinci- 
le. 

How many times had Tommy disturbed her slumbers. 
tiow earnestly did she search for the key that would unlock 
his store of good impulses, for she knew he kept them hid- 
jen and that he was a boy of originality and tact. 

And you will think so too, if I tell you the contents of 
Miss Lees’ drawer, which she holds sacred to Tommy’s mem- 
ory. Set down in miscellaneous order the items would read 
like this: half a dozen snake-skins, five blue-bird’s eggs, an 
eagle claw, pin traps, a thousand-legged worm, a dried cray 
fish, a tobacco bag full of pebbles and a “ draw-back,” a 
pair of rattle bones, several pinching bugs, snapping rub- 
bers, flattering drawings of Miss Lees, chewing gum, spec- 

.tacle rims, dice, candy hearts, rabbits’ tails, a sack full 
of thistle tops, pieces of mirrors, jumping jacks, tin horns, 
and bugs innumerable. He was always ready with 
some kind of annoyance to attract attention and cause 
trouble. 

One evening Tommy came home and complained not a 
word of school. The next morning he went off even with- 
out being told. At noon he left his pudding untouched for 
fear of being late. 

“What has happened?” thought his mother. “I am so 
afraid he is planning mischief.” But she said not a word. 

In the evening her curiosity got the better of her and she 
asked Tommy the news. 

“QO, we’re playing card games,” he said. 

“Card games,”’ she answered. “Is it possible,” she 


thought to herself, “ that my boy is playing cards at school ?”’ . 


“Yes, and I beat every time,” he said triumphantly. 

Tommy’s mother concluded she must investigate and not 
trust to his reports. So she went to visit the school. She 
looked suspiciously around the yard to see a group of boys 
playing cards, but she was happily disappointed. 

The classes seemed alive with expectation and anxious 
‘for the recitations to begin. No one, to her utter surprise, 
seemed more interested than her own Tommy. Miss Lees 
herself was anticipating a good time. Then she saw Miss 
Lees open her desk and take out a package of — yes, of 
cards! She had never heard of games in school. But what 
a recitation followed. Tommy’s mamma found herself an- 
swering some of the questions she hadn’t thought of for 
years. She noticed that Tommy’s “dry books” were open 
on his desk and that he was actually studying to be first in 
the game. 

How the mother blessed Miss Lees for buying those cards 
and how she hoped the effect would be lasting on Tommy. 
And it was, for Miss Lees managed so skillfully that Tom- 
my’s interest did not lag and to-day he is a teacher himself, 
and you may be sure he uses educational games in his 
school. 





Too Scientific 


The principal trustee of School District Number Sixteen 
was entertaining a young man fresh from college who had 
driven out to his house to apply for the position of teacher 
of the school in that district. 

As they sat on the porch after dinner the trustee casually 
called attention to a familiar little orange-colored bug, with 
black spots on its back, that was crawling on the floor. 

«I suppose you know what that is?’’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied the applicant, eager to show his techrical 
krowledge. “That is a coccinella seplempunciata.” 

“Young man,” was the rejoinder, “a fellow that don’t know 
a ladybug when he sees it can’t get my vote fur teacher in 
this district.’"— Youth's Companion 





Oh, why don’t you teachers put a smaller zero over the 
‘ wrong answers? And when a little fellow gets a one hundred 
why don’t you mark that in big figures, so that all the 
school may see? It would be such a comfort in both 


cases ! 
—Dr Krohn, 
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Answers to Method Questions in 
Round Table 


(It does not seem to me to be wise to allow methods to 
monopolize the “Round Table” page; therefore I have 
grouped the replies to former questions here. Let us use 
the “ Table ” for discussions of the many things that interest 
teachers outside the methods of teaching subjects.—Typ 


EDITor. ) 
Seat Work 


I often have my pupils take their reading lesson and ([ 
previously write words from it on the board) find these dif. 
ferent words in lesson by lines as: 


Line z Jane and her father 
Line 2 are here. 
Line 3 See Jack’s new wagon 
Line 4g and whip 
Pupil’s Work 
See, 3; and, 4; Jane, 1; whip, 4; and, 1, 4. 


These numbers refer of course to the lines in their lesson, 
This has proved a help to my pupils. They get familiar 
with the words. 

Another good thing is to have them find all the words 
beginning with the same letter, as : 


bat can for 
boy cat far 
ball call fast 
but 


My children also like to write words large and then prick 
them with a pin. 

“ Suggestions for Seat Work ” (price, 15 cents), by Minnie 
George, published by A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IIl., you 
may find helpful. 


Seat Work 


In regard to seat work that requires little mental effort, I 
find that cutting out pictures, mounting them, and then hav- 
ing them to take home for their own, is delightful. 

Also I have boxes (more boxes than scholars) containing 
cut up pictures. As soon as one is put in correct position 
on desk, then another is given them. Of course some have 
to have very simple ones, while others enjoy the puzzling 
ones. Great enthusiasm prevails. 

A. A. W. 


Seat Work for Second Grade 


Seat gardening has been used with effect ; let the children 
cut out the pictures from floral and vegetable catalogues, and 
use them in making gardens on their desks, or on the work 
tables ; pretty walks may be made with seeds, pebbles, etc. 
Let the children prettily arrange and mucilage the willow 
pussies on cardboard, adding to them, with pencil, their ears 
and tail. In this work, let fancy swing loose. 

S. 


Talking English 


My school is composed of foreign children, all but three 
of whom speak their mother tongue at home. This retards 
their progress greatly in school, and also handicaps the 
teacher’s efforts because so much is lost in the oblivion of 
the English language. The teacher could not well com- 
plain of their speaking their own language at home if they 
would always speak English while at school. 

But despite every kind of inducement except bribery and 
corporal punishment, they still persist in talking in their 
own language exclusively in their play and often to their 
teacher during intermissions. Not long ago, a neighboring 
teacher visited my school, and after dismissal said, “ Why 
don't you make your pupils talk English ? ZJwould. I know 
a teacher, who, though foreign herself, compels her pupils to 
speak English exclusively while at school. If they do not, 
she whips them.” I replied, “Can you whip a child for 
speaking his own language? That seems cruel, and almost 
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i ~ parbarous to me. But still, if they do not talk English at 


school, where will they learn it?” 
What shai/ we do? Shall we allow these — our coming 


American citizens — to grow up so ignorant of the English 


janguage? This is a serious problem in some parts of our 
M. E. B. 


Seat Work 


Make chains of bright-colored tissue paper. Scrap-books, 
Draw simple objects, 
such as balls, squares, apples, leaves, etc. Color with col- 
ored pencils. 

The first attempt at animal drawing may be amusing, but 
a little help and encouragement will develop hidden talents. 

Tracing slates, free-hand cutting, and sewing cards can 
be,used in the second grade. ; 

Houses of one room, doors and windows cut out, with 
roof and chimney, can be easily made, in three pieces, floor 
and four sides cut in one piece ; roof and chimney, fastened 
on with glue. 

Draw a board fence. On the top of one post, glue a 
pussy (from a willow), Draw head, ears, front paws 
and a tail. On another post make another pussy and with 
a pencil make its fur rough. Above print, “ Result of the 
Pussy Fight.” This pleases the little ones very much. 
Some work will be good, and some poor, but don’t get dis- 
couraged, their little hands are being trained to work, 
although to we older ones it seems mere play. 

From papa’s kindling box shave sticks about six inches in 
length. With these, children can build log houses, rail 
fences, air castles, etc. 

In season, encourage the bringing of leaves, flowers, old 
wasps’ nests, etc. 

Fill a large basin half full of earth. 
kinds of moss, and keep very wet. In tin cans and boxes 
plant garden and flower seeds. Keep in the house, in the 
sunshine. ‘The children love to watch them grow. 

These beautiful autumn days, let the little ones go out-of- 
doors to play, fifteen minutes before noon and four o’clock. 
God’s pure air and life-giving sunshine will develop mind 
and body more than so much busy work. 


On this put different 


L. 
Correcting Papers 


No, primary teachers should not correct number papers at 
home. ‘' How can you avoid it?” Tam asked. I answer, I will 
have my evenings. Furthermore, I have solved the problem to 
my own satisfaction at least. And this is how we manage. 

After a set of number papers has been handed in, they are 
neatly piled on my désk. Then, at a given time, monitors pass 
them again, being careful that no child receives his own paper. 
It is then a matter of some five minutes for me to give the correct 
answer to each example. When the last ‘‘ sum” is disposed of, 
all who have perfect papers (not their own, of course)), stand. 
The names of those who have not failed are read, and then of 
those who have but one mistake, then those who have two, and 
soon. The children who have come very near ‘‘perfection” are 
allowed to correct their errors at once. Being old-fashioned as 
regards arithmetic, and claiming that an example is either exactly 
right or exactly wrong, I thoroughly believe that children should 
correct every mistake they make. And they should do so ‘to- 
day,” not ‘‘to-morrow.”’ No child likes to work over*yesterday’s 
papers. They are like the ‘‘ warmed-over left-overs” which 
housekeepers sometimes set before us. Sufficient unto the day 
is the arithmetic thereof—have not we all found it so? 

One more idea that has proved successful. Save all number 
papers. Putthem into a drawer or large box. Attheend of each 
term clioose some bright helpers to place these papers on the 
desks of their respective owners. Have the children arrange 
them according to.dates, with the latest paper on top. Now is 
the time for the ‘‘ teacher’s” belt punch to make the neat little 
holes through those piles of papers that mean so much to the little 
workers. Now is the time for the bits of bright ribbon and the 
pieces of drawing paper, for little fingers can often tie dainty 
bows, and little brains devise some cover decorations, which, to 
the fond eyes at home, are quite perfect. 

Try my plan, teachers, just to see if you do not spend pleasanter 
evenings, as well as pleasanter days, at school, and if you have 
acquired the ‘* Boston bag habit” drop it, with the bag itself, in 
some dark closet, for papers can be disposed of at school, and 
we owe our evenings to our families. 

Is my plan pedagogical? Are there objections to it? I am open 
to conviction—but meanwhile my plan ‘‘ works,” and we are all 
happy together in our sunny school-room. a6 
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Busy Work - 


For busy work in my primary room I have tried and like 
the following : 

1 Tickets — square, round, diamond-shaped, and heart- 
shaped — cut’ from thick, colored cardboard. Give one 
ticket to each child and let him make designs with it on his 
slate. He places the ticket on the slate and draws lines 
around it, and makes his design simple or complicated as he 
chooses. 

It is surprising to see the beautiful patterns made. As a 
treat, I sometimes give two tickets, or even three — all dif- 
ferent, of course — and this gives variety. Then I place 
the best work on the blackboard ledge, and the slower chil- 
dren are stimulated. 

2 Shoe pegs—a quart for five cents — to convert into 
fancy patterns. For the younger children the pegs are used 
to make words on their desks. I write “cup” in large 
script on the board, and the children make it, with the 
pegs. 

3 Puzzles—stiff cards cutup.into sections, to be matched 
again—are good for a class, if not too old. 

4 ILalso have pictures mounted on stiff board, and give 
one to each child, asking him to write the names of every- 
thing he sees in his picture. This is not hard brain work, 
and is very interesting, as each child tries to have the long- 
est list. The misspelled words are incorporated into the 
next spelling lesson. 

5 ILoften ask the children to make lists of all the things 
they wear ; what is in a butcher shop ; all the things in their 
kitchen ; all the gentlemen they know. 

These suggtstions are very simple, but may be useful to a 
beginner. I am a beginner myself and know that it is hard 
to get profitable busy work. 


Lindsey, Ontario, Canada Janie Canuck 


Seat Work for Second Grade 


’ Anagrams—make about two thousand printed letters 
(jarge and small) and allow children to make the words of 
the spelling lesson, sentences, or all the words they know 
containing a certain number of letters or beginnihg with a 
certain letter, etc. My letters are each on a colored square 
of cardboard (# inch). 

2. Do the same thing with figures, so that the children 
can make little problems like 8 — 2 = 6, 7 +2 = 9, etc. 
Also, let them build the-tables as far as they go during the 
first and second year. 

3 Make numerous three-inch cardboards and outline 
with ink easy objects for drawing on them. My children 
never weary of the drawing cards. 

4 Stencils—Another source of pleasure ; fifteen or twenty 
cents a box, and one box is sufficient for thirty children. 

5 Sticed pictures—Cut up large pictures (about half the 
size of desks) and let the children put them together. 

The beauty of the above devices for large schools is, that 
they require so little supervision. 


Reading, Pa. Z. G. 


Busy Work 


If “S” has not already used the pricked sewing cards for 
busy work for her second grade pupils, I am ‘sure she would 
find them a delight to the children. I buy colored working 
cotton instead of silk and use common coarse needles. 

The stencil cards are also interesting for the children, 
and I do not consider the weaving mats too “kinder- 
garteny”’ for them if simple entertainment is desired. I 
have procured all these things from Thomas Charles Co., 
195 & 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. They publish a very 
complete catalog of kindergarten materials. 

I think the stencil cards and weaving mats would make 
the teacher least work. 


Vicksburg, Mich. A SYMPATHIZER 





. Think for thyself—one good idea, 
: But. known to be thine own, 

Is better than a thousand gleaned 
_ From fields by others sown. 
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A School Aquarium. 
Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City $ 
A N aquarium is perhaps the most interesting bit of 
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apparatus which one can have in the school-room. 

It need not cost much and will, if stocked with a 

sufficient variety of water-life, furnish endless sub- 
jects for nature lessons, and a means of entertainment for 
the children who have finished their work. 

The Receptacle A large aquarium, with plants, tadpoles, 
snails, small newts, small fishes, plant eating beetles, and 
caddis-fly larve,is much to be desired, but several small 
aquaria will answer very well. My experience is that when 
a teacher cannot have both large and small, the small ones 
are to be preferred. If you cannot afford to buy the flat- 
sided jars for sale by aquarium dealers, get 
some deep, colorless glass jars, with loose tin 
covers, such as are used in candy stores for 
stock. Half pint Huyler candy bottles, or 
Jarger prune jars with screw tops, are invalu- 
able. Thin, cheap tumblers of clear glass are 
also useful. Many receptacles will present 
themselves just as soon as one is on the out- 
look for them. The chief requisite is that the 
glass shall be colorless and clear. Large 
glass jars should always rest on something 
soft, as thick cloth, felt, or velvet. This pre- 
vents scratches and subsequent cracking. 

Cracks and leaks may be closed with warm 
tar. This will harden quickly and is very sat- 
isfactory, as its tenacity changes with the tem-, 
perature. 

Never run hot water into a jar. 

Use salt to scour brown stains from empty 
jars. Never scour with sand or sapolio. 

The Material Whether large or small, the , 
jars should have the bottoms covered with” 4 
pebbles and should have in them some plant 
growth. Pond scum is beautiful when loos- 
ened in a jar of water. Trailing water mosses 
anchored to a float, or erect water plants 
anchored to a stone, will be beautiful and will 
serve to keep the water clean and to furnish 
pleasant surroundings for animal life, as well 
as food for tad-poles, snails, small fish, herbiv- 
orous beetles, and others. ; 

When the jars are in too strong light, a 
green alga grows thick on the glass. This is 
fine food for snails, and the patterns they will 
trace on the glass as they feed are worth 
seeing. If the snails do not keep the glass 
as free from the growth as you wish, cut off 
some of the light. If this results in a growth , 
of brown alga, you have not sufficient light. 
As long as light, plants, and animal life are in 
the right proportions the water will remain f 
inoffensive and clear. 

When it is not convenient to have growing 
plant life in the small jars with perforated 
tops, I simply pour out the water without 
removing the: covers and then refill with 
clean from the faucet. This method works 
very well and does not necessitate transferring 
the animal life. It is not desirable if you 
wish to have new life appear, as you wash 
out the eggs. 

To Procure Material Invite a barefoot boy or one with 
rubber boots to accompany you on your trips. Carry with 
you a cheap flout sieve with a wooden rim, and a covered 
pail for plunder. It is a good plan to take several Huyler 
bottles with screw tops in the pail. 

The covers of all receptacles should be punctured so that 
when desirable, specimens may be isolated without danger 
of their-escaping. To make the holes, lay the covers top- 





side down on.a soft board and use a hammer and stiff wire 


nail. In Huyler bottles thus prepared, I have brought speci- 
mens a day’s journey from the country by fitting the bot- 
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tles right side up in a convenient box. A dozen bottles wil] _ 
not make a large package and will hold sufficient materia] 
for a whole season’s work. 

If the barefoot boy is not available, fasten the sieve to q 
suitable handle and use it yourself. . 

Small ponds, or the shallow parts of larger ones, are always 
rich in material which is desirable. By dipping the sieve 
into the shallow water. and combing the partly submerged 
grasses you will surely procure a number of treasures, tad- 
poles, beetles, bugs, larve, and, eggs. Keep everything 
which crawls. You can knock them from the sieve into 
your pail, or better still, can pick them up by their backs and 
so from the outset keep the kinds separate. Get plenty of 
each kind, the greater the variety.the greater the fun. If 
there are water-plants, get them, noting whether they are 





7 


anchored in the mud or whether they float free, that upon 
your return you may know how to provide for them. The 
new parts of large plants will often keep for a long time 
floating in an aquarium, sometimes for a whole season. 
They often have eggs on them which will hatch later. 

From a-small pool one should be able to get a winter's 
supply of material in ahalf hour or so. 

Small crayfish and caddis-fly larve may be found in run- 
ning water; they may also be found with newts in shallow 
water along the shores of lakes. 

The newts, crayfish, snails, tadpoles, and plants may ak 
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~ LITERARY NOTES. 


Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene of the Human Body.” The author is 
J. A. Culler, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
in Miami University. 


—The Macmillan Company 1s about to 
publish a handy manual of English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to Tennyson, with bio- 
graphical and critical notices and quota- 
tions ; a handy little biography of Whistler, 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell, in Bell’s Miniature 
Series of Painters, with reproductions of 
some of Whistler’s best pictures; also the 
Globe Edition, in one volume, of ‘‘ The 
Works of Tennyson,” including his entire 
writings, not excepting the plays and the 
works of his later years. 


—Preparations are being made to make 
‘¢ Helen Keller Day,” October 16, at the St. 
Louis Fair, an unusual demonstration. It 
is the first time in the history of any Amer- 
ican fair that any special day has been set 
apart for an individual. All nations will 
do honor to this remarkable woman, whose 
emancipation from misfortunes has no 
peer in the whole country. Miss Keller’s 
autobiography, ‘‘ The Story of My Life,” 
has been translated into seven languages, 
and is now being translated into two more. 
It has been called the most remarkable 
human document of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


—A compilation made to put the thoughts 
of the Greek philosophers into popular 
form is the first of a projected series of 
volumes on ‘The Evolution of Ethics,” 
published for the Brooklyn Ethical Associ- 
ation by the New York House of Charles 
M. Higgins & Co., under the title of ‘‘ The 
Ethics of the Greek Philosophers,” by 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Besides Professor Hyslop’s ex- 
position of the teachings of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, a large part of the volume is 
given up to extracts from the works of 
these and contemporary philosophers, with 
portraits and illustrations, and short edi- 
torial notes by Charles M. Higgins show- 
ing the relation of classical ideas to modern 
thought. 


—An important branch of the Century 
Company’s business from now on will be 
the educational department, full details of 
which will be set forth later. Special 
attention will be given to college text- 
books, such as a proposed series on ‘‘ The 
American State,” edited by Professor Wil- 
loughby, of Johns Hopkins University, one 
volume for which, ‘‘ The American Execu- 
tive and Executive Methods,” by Pres- 
ident John H. Finley, has already been 
arranged for. Elementary schools, how- 
ever, will not be neglected. A series in- 
tended for them will be one in six volumes 
edited by Miss H. M. Carter, containing 
the best animal stories to be found in the 
numbers of St. N cholas Magazine for the 
last thirty years. 





_—J. B. Lippincott Company have justi 

published a new book for pupils of the 
-Jower grade schools in their series of Lip- 
pincott’s Physiologies, entitled ‘‘ The First 


BROWN’S "A/4?URes 


Reproduction of Famous Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters, Portraits of Famous People and Homes, Histori 
cal Pictures, etc. For Picture Study, Language, Litera 
ture, History, Geography, and School-room Decoration, 
2200 Subjects in Black and White or Sepia. Size, 54 x8. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 


Also 750 Subjects in Miniature, at two for one cent. 
Large Size Pictures, Wall Pictures, ete. Our new 48 
page catalogue with 1000 small illustrations and two 
sample Lage sent for 2-cent stamp. 


Our Ni iw Cote of School Supplies, Souvenirs, Reward 
= Gnristraae'G s, Stencils, Booklets and Aids sent free on appli- 
cation 





Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW .YORK. 












most COMFORTABLE SHOES 


fr School Teachers’ Wear ie 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


4a This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Prewmailic Cushion 
of the — —& suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that twill not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 





















Choice New Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, captivating. 15c. 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy, enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. 15c. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, gratifying. 15¢. 
November’s Crown. spectacular Dialogue. Easy, brilliant, pleasing. 16¢. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operatta. Music brightand catchy. Full of fun. 15e. 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and All Other Holidays. A greatsuccess. 25c. 
Don’t Be So Rough, Jim; I Can’t Play To-Night. Very pathetic character song. 26¢. 
The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A great success. 25c. 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song-book. Contains excellent selections for special days. 16¢, 
Send for our Complete Catalogue of Entertainments, 


New Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving 

















NOTHING APFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE CILS. 

NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT I8 COMPLETE WITHO THEM. 
kin Border, 100, | Minuet Coin and turkey),  10¢. Fantasy (boy riding turkey), Wc. 
Fruit Bardon loc. | * Ours is the Bigges » 10c, | Sambo's Weditation (comic), loe- 
orn, 5c. Re from Market, 00. Unole Sam, Columbia and ey, Ie. 
Pumpkin, 5e Jolly W Border, 0c. Pioneer’s Cause for Thanksgiving, 100. 

Horn of be Home for Thanksgiving, 100. | Motto—“O give —_ unto 

Sheaf of Wheat, be Thanksgiving ey; 10e. the .” 200. 


Border of Turkeys, 0c. Pilgrim Calendar for , on le. 


November Calendar, 10c, | Landing of Pil 
5c. Stencils, 18x24 in. 10c, Stencils, 24x36 in. Any selection amounting to 600, will be sent for 500. 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 





THE sis A METHOD IN NUSIBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Mannal of Instruction and on for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. yey rt A 
it pa ip ow, Te om it. nts and New Hitustrations lending to accuracy, to meet the needs of the Li 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Lilus' ons ty self-reliance and love for the 
fstudy. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat wor ultiplication Table are worth 
the price of the book. 
“ Earnest anchors cannot afford to be without it.”— Superintendent. 
% method is being used.” — 





Every primary teacher will find it aes no matter Apert teacher. 
** Cloth, 8vo. 17 sasty oe P 55 cents. Co =i can be obtained directly from author. 
ddress EMILY BENTO PAGE, Groton, Tompkins Oounty, New York. 
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ways be procured at small cost at the fish and bird stores. 
Your aquarium will be more satisfactory, however, if you 
procure your own material. 

‘Until late in the fall the still pools are swarming with life, 
and again in early spring as soon as the ice is gone. At 
this time you may find dragon-fly larve which will surely 
transform into dragon-flies, eggs which will give you snails, 
young newts, and frog and toad tadpoles. 

To Arrange Material for Study It will not do to leave 
too many kinds in one jar, as they are not always friendly, 
and in limited quarters may come to grief. 

I generally have a dozen or two of jars. In each I put 
a few pebbles and some water-plants and then distribute my 
various specimens. Dragon-fly nymphs I put by themselves. 
The nymphs of the white-tail, brown and hairy, will stay in 
brown rubbish at the bottom, while the greenish nymphs of 
the green-darners will rest on the green stems floating in the 
water, and both will teach a lesson in protective coloring. 

The small diving beetles which feed on vegetable matter 
will live peaceably with the smaller nymphs. 

Water boatmen must be put by themselves as they are 
blood-thirsty and thrust their sharp mouth lancets into fish, 
tadpoles, or kindred bugs. They must be picked up by their 
backs, if one objects to a sharp prick. Their habit of row- 
ing to the bottom of the jar and then relaxing to float to 
the surface is most fascinating. The back-swimming boat- 
men as a rule will row while on their backs which gleam like 
mirrors, owing to the layer of air under their transparent 
wings. When at rest in the water they keep the tips of their 
wings just at the surface in order to take in air to breathe 
when they are under water; sometimes they crawl out on 
protruding grass blades, and as they have wings they can fly 
away. Water insects are air-breathing, so if they have wings 
it is well to keep pegforated covers on the jars. Crayfish 
will destroy everything large enough to be pinched. They 
are satisfactorily housed in a china or white granite dish. 
They live all winter without food. They may be offered a 
piece of fish occasionally. 

Tadpoles are themselves inoffensive and feed upon decay- 
ing vegetables and animal matter. They are preyed upon 
by carnivorous beetles and bugs, and are swallowed by frogs. 

It is impossible to enumerate the interesting things which 
one may see in an aquarium, so balanced that the water need 
not be changed ; one day a number of snail’s eggs appear, the 
next day the fish are eating them. A number of snails are 


transferred to a jar in the light, they feed on the growing 


algz ; soon eggs appear, then numerous tiny snails are to be 
seen in the eggs ; these hatch and a number of sas snails are 
soon gliding over the glass. 

Minute white creatures dart back and forth through the 
water. Viewed through a lens, as they rest a moment on the 
glass, they are seen to be the little one-eyed cyclops, some 
with egg-bags and some without. 

Small spotted newts are always interesting, more so in 
deep water than in shallow, but must always have a float or 
tiny island upon which they may rest when they choose. 
The newts are plentiful in many lakes and will flourish all 
winter without being fed. They can be brought great dis- 
tances in damp moss, or in a Huyler’s bottle with enough 
water to keep them moist. They are favorites with the chil- 
dren because they may be handled. When played with 
they must be kept wet by dipping them in water every few 
moments. The antics of two newts with one earth-worm 
are laughable in the extreme. Each will swallow on his end 
until well nigh exhausted and then with an effort will writhe 


and spin until the worm is torn in two. 


Captions 

The nymph of the Whitetail x 3. 
The nymph of the common Green Darner. 
Diving Beetle (natural size). 
Larva of Diving Beetle (natural size). 
Black Water Beetle (natural size). 
Grooved Whirligig (natural size). 
Back-swimming Water-boatmen x 3. 
Waterbug x 3. 
Ho ee giant) with egg bags.. The natural size is 

of an inch 

dis-fly larva with case made of sticks x 2. 
% Caddis-fly larva with case made of stones x 2 
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Good Citizenship 


A. C. SCAMMBELL 


HEN it is not latent in the child, when it is not 
W taught by the parents, who so effectively as 
the primary teacher can prepare the soil and sow 

the seed of good citizenship? 

Baby John, in the plural, was not freeborn ; he was ship- 
wrecked into life, and into a home that was a despotic 
monarchy, under two terrible rulers, miscalled father and 
mother. Small wonder that he was a baby Turk, though 
American born! Nobody ever heard his crow of baby glee, 
but, day through, rang his scream of defiance ; for before he 
was three, it was always ‘‘ Do,” or one of Do’s alternatives, 
the shake, the strike, or the yet crueller sending away into 
the shiver, or the fearsome all-alone. Poor John! his only 
natural protectors were his stings and his quills, and of these 
he had many. On theSeptember Monday when he was four- 
and-a-half, he was lied into the primary school as “just 
five.’’ Let us hope that the lie was forgiven by the teacher, 
for the great good that came out of it. On that day, he 
was born anew, and into a happy school republic: its head, 
the teacher, was a Christian, that is, she had studied with the 
Great Teacher until she had caught his spirit, and had learned 
where and how to find “the least of these,” and “ these 
little ones.” So she quickly found John with her honest 
lovingness and her patient firmness. After school closed 
a still little boy stayed around until his teacher went; then 
he crept back to his home, better, to his roosting-place, 
where, for half an hour, he showed no sign of wasp or 
porcupine ; for he was slowly regenerating, surely changing 
into the good citizen. 

Claude was a type of the children who come from 
cushion-y homes, where all is clinging and yielding, where 
cryings and coaxings have power to push good sense aside, 
and to change the parents’ yes to no, and no to yes; all of 
Claude’s large family were tame by nature, and weak of 
will; they might have been rich, or they might have been 
poor; either way, they had no great temptations, because 
they were too short of iron, and nerve, and sinew, as charac- 
ter goes, to be drawing to sinners. 

Could Claude have been an athlete in any sense, 
short of a miracle? Well, he went to John’s school, and on 
the entering day, a marvellous change began ; his teacher, 
so.gentle to John, was a wall of flint about Aim ; hers was 
the first certain opinion against which he had ever leaned ; 
for tears, lip quivers, and invalid poses, it showed no sign of 
yielding ; by degrees, the boy came to like it, and to grow 
erect in all his ways; a little germ of principle sprang up, 
and it said to the child, “Do this because it is right,” or, 
‘Leave this because it is wrong.” And thus, all of the 
Claudes in that school became embryo good citizens. 

Baby Margie — and there were many of her — neither ate, 
nor slept, nor had anything done for her by ru/e; the won- 
der was that she survived her babyhood ; her parents were 
idealers of method and system ; it was waiting with satisfied 
inertia on one day, and working with reckless waste of force 
on the next; they never heard the harmony of living. 
The Margies got their first ideas of order, on the day when 
they became primary school children; their school was a 
well-ordered household ; a pleasing rhythm ran through all 
its work and play ; all the days were poems and musicales, 
the kind that children love. The Margies went home to 
surprise their mothers by a diligent search for the proverbial 
time and place for everything ; the seeds of good citizenship 
had begun to sprout even in those forlorn little gardens. 

New Year resolves are vapory ; we teachers have left off 
making them, perhaps. And yet, the dream side of life is 
the great side of life. This new year is full of new possibili- 
ties, and of unknown quantities ; we can be more successful 
discoverers and explorers in the child-realm than we have 
ever been before. Shall we be? 





‘*Wilt thou seal up the avenue of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill?” 


Oct., 1904 ; 
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LITERARY NOTES 


— Little, Brown & Co. have just added 
to their popular Children’s Friend Series 
‘‘ Morning Glories and Queen Aster,” by 
Louisa M. Alcott, and ‘‘ Father Gander’s 
Melodies,” by Adelaide F. Samuel. 















College 
Education 


At Home, 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mail in the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most its and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 
We in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal,. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day 


® HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 33 Springfield. Mass. 


CGRECC SHORTHAND . 


The most popular pes in America to-day, tau 
_ more business and high schools than any two 
rape combined. Our greatest difficulty is to —~s 
the demand for teachers. 
rite for our interesting booklet, 


**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


FREE HAIR. 


e 
School Teachers’ Creed 
By Edwin Osgood Grover 
EACHERS can now secure this 
stimulating “Creed” in large 

size, suitable for the office or school 

room wall: 

1. Printed in two colors on Japan 
vellum, 8x10 


2. Limited autograph e edition, 
8x10, Illuminated $1.00 











































































—A. §. Barnes & Co. published this 
fall, in their East and West Series for 
young readers, a new book by E. P. 
Weaver, entitled ‘‘ The Search, a Story of 
the Old Frontier.” The story tells a boy’s 
journey from London to Philadelphia and 
to the Wilderness for the rescue of a cap- 
tive in the Colonial Days when the frontier 
was in Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 










D? you knowthe “Cornhill Dodgers”? They 
form the most beautiful series of ‘‘Inspira- 
tional Leaflets” published. Mr. Alfred Bartlett 
sells them for ten cents each at his attic at 69 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. A list free. 

















—Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, of Chica- 
go, have taken over from Tracy, Gibbs 
& Co., of Madison; Wis., the publi- 
cation of the Van Velzer and Shutts’ 
** Geometry,” which was recently adopted 
for exclusive use in the high schools of 
Chicago for a term of four years. They 
announce a new edition under the title of 
‘«Shutts’ Plane and Solid Geometry,” 
which will be revised, reset, and re-illus- 
trated. 


— Verses a Fairland 


The Dixon Co. have just issued a small booklet 
printed in color showing representations of work done 


DIXON’S SOLID CRAYONS 


A little verse is attached to each ure, which tells 
in a very interesting way How the or were brought 
to Earth by the Fairies tor the Children of Mortals to 
use. It is told\in a way that will interest not only the 
little ones but their elders as well. Every teacher 
should have a copy to read to her class. 


They will be sent free tf you will mention this 
publication and teli us where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N.-J. 
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—The Macmillan Company announced in 
September ‘‘A History of Education in the 
United States,” by Edwin Grant Dexter, 
Professor of Education in the University 
of Illinois, who has given in this compen- 
dious volume practically a reference book 
of facts concerning the development of 
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Colonies in the Seventeenth Century”; 
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J. Lawrence’s volume on “‘ War and Neu- 
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AT LIMA, OHIO 


This new work holds the greatest induce- 
ments for young girls of any work at the pres- 
ent time. Easy to introduce, delightful work, 
splendid returns. Four weeks’ course. 

Send for circular. 

Blanche Wheeler, Sastdioaiinten: 
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number of official recognitions being re- 
ceived by The Little Chronicle of Chicago, 
whose presentation of Current Events 
from a school-room standpoint has made it 
so many friends among practical teachers 
who have demonstrated its merits in the 
school-room. A committee appointed by 
the History Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association to assist in the prep- 
aration of a new State Course of Study, 
has recommended the use of current events 
in connection with the study of history, 
endorsed The Liitle Chronicle as the best 
pa-er known to the committee for this pur- 
pose, and incorporated, as a part of its 
report, an outline on the use of current 
events in teaching as carried out by this 
paper. The State Text Book Commission 
of Montana has just placed the paper on its 


Kindergarten Normal 
Institution 


Teachers thoroughly trained for Rieteegasten 
work. Latest advance in thought, philosophy, and 
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How to Teach Direction 

EmiLy V, Jacoss, Webster School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HE proper understandiag of local geography depends 
upon a clear conception of the meaning of a map. 
As a map is but a diagram for interpreting the rela- 
tive positions of places, it is evident that. the initial 
lessons in direction are of basic importance, for they may 
make or mar all future comprehension of local geography. 
Following are twelve lessons for the introduction and study 

of direction. 

1 Begin with simple conversational lessons about the 
relative positions of the objects in the class-room. Ques- 
tion about which are at the front of the room: which at the 
back ; which at the right side and the left sides, or near the 
middle. What is at the front of the room, and at the same 
time near the right side? etc. Then reverse the questions 
and have the pupils tell where the various objects mentioned 
by the teacher are located ; the desk, the chair, etc. Draw 
on the board, while the pupils draw on their papers, a 
simple outline of the room, placing in it two or three objects, 
indicating them very simply. (Fig. 1.) Gather from the 
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pupils the necessary facts; ¢. ¢., that there are two short 
sides and two long sides, that the desk is near the front, and 
the windows at the back of the room and at the left side. 

2 At noon take the class into the yard. Hold a stick to 
the ground, vertically, and see in which direction its shadow 
falls. Notice that the shadows of all the children, as well as 
of all-other objects, fall in the same direction as the shadow 
of the stick falls. Draw a chalk line along the shadow of 







a od : ei 
the stick, about two feet in length, and draw a line of the 
same length on the opposite side. In order to find in what 


direction the shadow points, look at the letters surrounding 
some neighboring weather vane, and also consult a mariner’s 
compass. Tell the pupils that the ‘‘ N ” in each case means 
“ North” and mark an “ N ” on the north end of the line. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Consulting the weather vaneand the compass again, find 
that the south is opposite the north, and mark it on the 
line. Have a pupil stand on the centre of the line in place 
of the stick. Facing the north, let him stretch out his right 
and left hands, while the other children discover in what 
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direction each hand points in order to complete the lettering 
of the diagram. Let a number of pupils take the same 
position on the diagram, until they know that “when we face 
the north, behind us is south ; on our right hand is east and 
on our left hand is west." Have the whole class face each 
direction, mentioning some objects that they see north and 
south, east and west of them. Tell the children that it jg 
only at noon that shadows fall directly south. - Refer to the 
rising and setting of the sun and also to the North Star. 

3 Once more in the class-room, have the children estab- 
lish the directions there. To do this it may be necessary to 
look out of the window into the playground. Make use, 
also, of the compass. Draw upon the school-room floor a 
large diagram similar to the one before placed in the school 
yard, lettering it with the pupils’ assistance. 

Find the location of the northern, southern, eastern and 
western parts of the room, and place on each wall a large, 
clearly printed placard with the proper designation. Allow 
these signs to remain for several days, until the directions 
in the class-room have been firmly established in the minds 
of the pupils. 

4 Next give a thorough drill on the positions of the ob- 
jects in the room, using two classes of questions: (@) Name 
objects in the northern, southern, eastern, or western parts 
of the room ; (4) At what part of the room is the door, the 
basket, etc.? Let the pupils point to a certain indicated 
direction, face it, walk to it, etc. It will greatly increase 
their interest if they themselves are used as much as possible. 
Include also in this lesson the “‘ moving directions.” Ask 
a boy to walk toward the north. Ask also if a certain boy 
walks toward the door, in what direction he is going. 

5 Follow this lesson with a consideration of the direc- 
tions of objects from each other. This is the first difficult 
point in the subject, and requires careful and thoughtful 
work, Select an object north of some pupil, and ask in 
what direction he would have to walk in order to reach it. 
Then we say that the object is north of the boy. 

Selecting objects south, east and west of others, use the 
jame explanation, always asking first in what direction the 
child would have to go in order to reach the object. Then 
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let the pupils name objects north, east, south and west of 
them, telling why these objects are in those directions from 
themselves. 

Next consider what objects are north, south, east and 
west of another object,-the teacher’s desk, for example. 
If there is any hesitancy in giving the answer, let a pupil 
take the position of the desk and walk to the other object. 

6. The intermediate or compound directions are taught 
by again referring to the diagram and to the compass. 
Mark them on the former, having decided that north-east lies 
between the north and the east, etc. Have one boy stand 
at the northern part of the room, and another at the eastern 
part. A third will stand between the two where it is both 
north and east. Placea placard at the northeastern part of 
the room and at each intermediate direction as it is de- 
rived. Drill on the compound directions by having the 
_children tell you where certain objects are located, and by 
naming objects to correspond with the directions named by 
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KOREAN OUSTOMS 


Arope stretched across the entrance to 
the house indicates the birth of a child. If 


- ¥t is a boy, a piece of coal and a leaf are 


fastened to it; if it is a girl, nothing is 
attached to the rope. The Koreans have 
the curious habit of not counting their 
daughters as members of the family—at 
Jeast, not in public. If a father is asked 
how many children hé has got, he always 
gives as answer the number of his sons. 
One can only learn of the existence of a 
daughter by very particular close inquiries. 


_ They have special names only up to the age 


of seven, after which they only bear the 
father’s surname, and are henceforth known 
only as daughter, sister, or wife of some 
man. 

When a child has become able to walk, a 
dog is obtained, even in the poorest fami- 
lies, which is carefully trained to follow 
the child everywhere in its little rambles to 
protect it. Of course, it is not a rare 
occurrence that just the opposite takes 
place. According to the Korean idea, the 
mental development of the child is helped 
on by the influence of light, and on that 
account the lamp in the children’s room is 
never put out. 

In education, the separation between 
boys and girls takes place in the eighth 
year. The boys then are taught all 
branches of knowledge considered neces- 
sary for their future ealling, but the edu- 
cation of girls in a good family is limited 
to the study of maxims of morality and to 
the knowledge of the ceremonies in con- 
nection with the religious cultus of an- 
cestors ; in the huts of the poor people the 
girls are taught only dressmaking and all 
sorts of needlework. As a matter of fact, 
the women of the lower class are particu- 
larly clever in the use of the needle. This 
is easily proved by the garmefits exhibited 


in the Museum of Ethnography in Berlin, 


and in the Brussels Museum. The em- 
broideries on the silk undergarments are 
executed with extraordinary skill. *In 
Berlin, there is, among other articles, also 
one of the famous white garments which 
the Koreans are particularly fond of wear- 
ing, and which owe their existence to the 
uncommonly long period of mourning for 
their dead. As the Koreans are obliged to 
dress in white for three years for every 
case of death, and as once three kings died 
within ten years, by which deaths mourn- 
ing was imposed on the whole nation, the 
majority of people chose rather to dress 
continually in white in order to avoid the 
great expenses involved by a repeated 
change of clothing. 

The women make these garments, and 
every time they have to be washed they 
are entirely taken to pieces, and these 
are beaten for hours with a wooden bat in 
order to obtain the metallic gloss which is 
considered particularly beautiful. 

—Nineteenth Century 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An. honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 


'}boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 


successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 


teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experiénced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation, 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. POSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


FISHER “=** ACENCY 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Foelish,’ Literature, His- 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


tory, Public School, 8650. 3. History Reading. 4. 
ion, Reading. History, Literature, $700. BOAT LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager. 22 The Hier Dene 
yracuse, N 
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Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
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is valuable in proportion to its in- 


: gee wy 4 fluence. 7S it pawn A aes *~ of vacan- 
cies an s you abou em somet mt if it is 
asked to sepatnendl a teacher THAT and vee you, that 


is more. OURS 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. LV ET COMMENDS 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





THE Fisk THACHERS’? AGENOIERS. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blod., Chicago. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bui , Denver. 


313 Rookery Bldg, pokane. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE * “ec °eoyston se. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "*“cntcice 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur risht along thru the te Membership 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank 


4 Ashburton Fi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 


94 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 











The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. G. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best teachers wanted. Bost Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for19th Year Book 
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TEastTath St Now York 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. RockweLu., Manager. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 
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T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency co tee 


70 Fifth on New York. 


for securing good Soy coben are frequent during the fall, and 
Seater for effect secured. This is an e ceellent time to 

register for effective service. Your membe ship will also be 
good through 1905. Ask for blanks. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, E. C. ROGERS, Mngr., COLUMBUS, Ohio. 
( Continued on Page 405) 
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the teacher. Let the pupils also walk north-east, north-west, 
etc., thus learning the moving directions. 

7 Conduct the next lesson npon the same plan as that 
used in lesson 5. Extreme care is here necessary to prevent 
confusion. “ Fore-warned is fore-armed.” Prepare for 
such difficulties as the following: An object at the middle of 
the northern side of the room is north-east of anything in 
the south-west corner. Let the children see that they must 
actually walk north-east in going from the second named to 
the first. 

8 We are now ready to draw a plan of the school-room. 
(Fig. 3.) The teacher draws it on the board while the 
pupils work at their seats. Draw first the front of the room 
at the top of the paper. Decide whether the right hand wall 
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is longer or shorter than the first drawn, and so sketch it. 
Then represent the remaining walls. Mark on'this plan the 
eight directions. Indicate the windows, doors, blackboards, 
and other prominent furnishings. Question also about what 
is outside of the room, what touches it on the northern 
side, what is west of it. 

9 A plan of the school lot follows. (Fig..4.) This 
time draw the north at the top of the paper. Make the 
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work very definite, so that the children thoroughly under- 
stand the meaning of every line that is drawn. 

10 Draw a plan of the neighborhood of the school. 
(Fig. 5.) Begin by showing the street or road upon which 
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the school is situated, printing its name on the diagram. 
Use the top of the paper for the north. Draw one street 
or road parallel to the first, on each side of it, and then a 
second on each side. Having indicated the position of the 
school, draw two cross streets on each side of it. Question 
about the directions in which these streets run, their direc. 
tions from the school, and from each other. 

11 Select five or six prominent buildings in the city and 
note their direction from the school. Consider first any 
that may be within walking distance of the school, or quite 
prominent in the landscape, as a church with a high steeple, 
or a neighboring school. Speak also of the directions of the 
children’s homes from the school, using the plan drawn 
previously. Finally, consider any prominent public or 
historical buildings of the city. 

12 Hang on the wall, with the north side uppermost, 
the plans previously drawn of the school-room, the school 
lot, and the neighboring streets. Explain that maps are 
always drawn in this position, with the north side at the top. 
Let the pupils point on each kind of plan to the various 
directions, saying that the north is always at the top, the 
south at the bottom, the east at the right side, and the west 
at the left side of a plan or map. 

Now unroll several maps. Lessons on the methods of 
representing land and water on the map will have preceded 
this consideration of the directions, so that the class will be 
familiar with the general appearance of the map. Have the 
northern part of each diagram again shown, and then the 
northern part of each map, with the remark as before that 
it is always at the top. Then in succession take in the same 
way all of the remaining seven directions. 

Follow this with a thorough drill, having the pupils point 
ta the part of the map you require, and also name that part 
of the map to which someone is pointing. Let the children 
use their own atlas maps also. 

In conducting the foregoing series of lessons, proceed to 
the next, only when the former is thoroughly mastered. 
Constant review and drill are necessary. Remember that 
valuable time is often ultimately saved by “making haste 
slowly.” 





Good Words 


I am glad to be a happy subscriber to Primary Epucation, 
It gives life-blood to the earnest teacher. 


N. R.S. 





I always read the first page of Primary EDUCATION as soon 
as the wrapper is off, and don’t stop till I have sifted all its 
contents, The dear little songs—the heaps of inspiration all 
amount to so much more than one dollar that I cheerfully 
send my mite. E. M. 





Not Much to Ask 


A member of the English commission, which visited 
American schools last fall, seriously suggested that in the 
next few decades we give our attention to turning out “ two 
or three Miltons, one or two Dantes, and one or more 
Shakespeares.” Get out your searchlights, teachers, to dis- 
cover the genius germs, whereby we may fill the modest 
demand. If we did not know the conditions of the “ Board 
Schools” in England, it might be inferred that they issued 
duplicates of the world’s greatest poets every year. 





A mother was one day entertaining friends when her son 
rushed in and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamma, Teddy said —,”’ and he 
repeated the uncouth words. The mother replied, “ Very 
well, run out and play.” Some of her visitors were surprised 
at her treatment of the matter, and asked her how she could 
let him go with such an impression in his mind. His 
mother replied, “The impression is not in his mind. If I 
rubbed it into his mind it would have stayed; probably by 
night he will ave forgotten it.” 
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HUMAN STORAGE BATTERIES 


The body is charged while we sleep so 
that we can run at high pressure 
for the day. 


Recent investigations by Doctor Jacques 
Loeb and others seem to point to the con- 
clusion that the nerve centres of the hu- 
man body are in a true sense storage bat- 
teries charged with electrical energy. 
That nerve energy is electrical has been 
pretty well demonstrated, and it is not un- 
reasonable to imagine that what we call 
fatigue may be due to the temporary ex- 
haustion of the battery-power. When a 
muscle is tired it is not the muscular fibres 
that have given out, but merely the nerve 
that energizes the muscle —a proposition 
which applies to the whole body, as well 
as to any part of it. 

The batteries contained in the ** wings ” 
of the fish known as the ‘torpedo ray,” 
which is able to inflict a shock that will 
stun a man ora horse, are regarded by 
anatomists as modified muscles, They are 
composed of an arrangement of cells, 
corresponding to small Leyden jars, in 
which electricity is stored through the 
medium of the nervous system —a fact 
proved by the circumstance that, when the 
connecting nerves are severed, the organs 
lose their power to givea shock. These 
organs, in fact, are true storage batteries, 
and the supply of electricity they contain 
can be exhausted by provoking the animal 
repeatedly to let loose its lightning. 

When the human body is at rest the stor- 
age batteries which we call the nerve cen- 
tres are slowly charged, so that, when one 
gets up in the morning after a good night’s 
sleep, he is in condition to undertake a 
day’s work. During the course of the day 
if one is busily employed, the supply of 
energy is gradually dissipated, and by late 
evening so much of it may be gone that 
nature demands another period of repose 
in order to refill the battery cells. Such, 
though the theory is as yet more or less 
speculative, is the belief toward which 
science at present is leaning.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 





EXOURSION RATES TO NORTHERN 
RESORTS 


Excursion tickets at unusually low rates, 
good for the season, on sale daily, to Mil- 
waukee, Madison, Waukesha, Green Lake, 
Devils Lake, Gogebic, Ashland, Marquette, 
Superior, Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and many other cool and delightful lake 
resorts reached by the North-Western line. 

Information and tickets can be secured 
from your home agent. Booklet entitled 
‘‘The Lakes and Simmer Resorts of the 
North-west” mailed upon receipt of four 
cents in stamps, W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M. 
C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 403) 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 
No section of the United States presents such oppor- 


TEACHERS WANTED tunities for progressive teachers as does Oklahoma 


and Indian Territories where “ Cities s Mad 
thetumeeus the dndies Waste’ hae Ci pring up in anight.” We also have good openings 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 
Minneapolis 
Teachers’ . 
Agency . . 











Guthrie, Okla. N.F, BUCK, Mgr. 





1. Admits to membership only the better clase of teac — regis' 
tion fee returned to others at among aie cat 


2. Returns fee if unable to place members by September. 


3. Makes specialty of placi teachers in Middle States, 
West. Largest salaries paid there, : ri saps « 


4. Has numerous calls to fill itions now and for next _ 
have first clasg teachers for these Sosttions. te Ae 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 








H Companion Volume to “ Black Beauty ”’ 





BOBTAIL DIXIE 


By ABBIE N. SMITH 





The teaching of kindness to animals is achieved in a way which is all the more force- 
ful for not being too insistent. The book is beautifully printed and bound, and contains 
a number of fine half-tones, two of which are from photographs by Fryett. 

—The Evening Press 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


12mo. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta 


Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the 








Leading Educational Centres of the Country 


St. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—KANSAS 
CiITY—W ASHINGTON—BOSTON—NEW HAVEN 
—BROOKLYN—BIRMINGHAM—INDIANAPOLIS. 
Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 























Robert Furlong, Co. Supt. of Schools, San Raphael, Cal. 


I wish especially to commend “ Primary Reading: Methods of Teaching in Ten Cities,” by 
Eva D. Kellogg. It is a hook that should be on the desk of every teacher of a primary class. It 
appears to me to embody all the principles of true pedagogy in teaching beginners. I know of nu 
other book so suggestive, so in every way helpful, as this, for teachers of primary classes. 
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October 


Another return of the glory month, and the teacher has 
so much of nature material pressing for attention, wherewith 
to garnish the regular text-book work, that she must econo- 
mize to find room for it all in its season. The indescribable 
influence of the beauty, the coloring, and the goldenness of 
everything ought to trickle into the hearts of the little chil- 
dren, most of whom have never had a taste of real October 
in their home lives. Let the brisk, thrifty, program teacher 
remember this when she is inclined to rush the “R’s,”’ in the 
heavenly days brimful of another kind of teaching. What a 
miss it will be for the little children who come from hard, 
poor homes to lose one ideal October, such as the teacher 
can make for them, out of their lives. The city victims 
must appeal to every teacher who knows what these shut-in 
children lose. A five cent trolley ride and one Saturday 
afternoon are all that are needed to bring back a wealth of 
country treasures for a week of school. Matinees and fall 
suits can wait, but October Vintage cannot. Some millennial 
day, perhaps, there will be an uprising for the city children 
and appropriation made for them to “go nutting,” by the 
stern law makers whose faces grow mellow as they remember 
their boyhood tramps in the autumn days. 

The utility side of October must not be lost sight of. 
Children adore things that do something. Seed distribution 
is active enough to suit the most restless. The flying, 
tumbling, popping, swimming, coasting, sailing, and hitching- 
on which the seeds execute in spreading themselves will 
enchant any boy who learns about it in the right way, whose 
teacher knows how to adopt the Jack-and-the-Beanstalk tone 
to awaken the marvelous in them. And it zs marvellous— 
nothing less. Freshen up with Gibson’s “‘ Sharp Eyes” for 
these things, and help can be found in “ Handbook of 
Nature’s Suggestions,” by Dudley Grant Hayes, who has 
sketched an outline for every month. A letter addressed to 
him at Chicago Normal School will reach him and the little 
book can’t be very expensive. 





Preserving Wild Flowers 


_ People who think and care are getting worried over the 

disappearance and uprooting of our wild flowers. And well 
may we all take alarm at the condition of things. A lady 
tells me that the location of the beautiful fringed gentian in 
her town has to be kept a secret from the school children or 
every flower would disappear and the roots injured, if not 
exterminated. There is something wrong in any school 
where children feel licensed to commit all sorts of depreda- 
tions on the fields or private property to procure “speci- 
mens.” If teachers have been thoughtless in their overzeal 
and have not accompanied these requests of the children 
with the necessary cautions, let: us try and make up for it 
now by reasonable little talks with them, that shall convince 
them that flowers may be loved and yet left for others to 
enjoy. There is an obvious duty to do in this direction, 
and an obligation to teach unselfishness in this matter that 
teaches to the highest point of ethics. 





Teachers’ Round Table 


Pithy, sensible, direct, condensed, helpful questions and 


answers desired for this page. 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Teachers’ College Record 


We can’t all go to the Teachers’ College in New York 
City, but we can all find out what they believe there and 
what they are seeking to accomplish. The copy of the 


‘magazine, Teachers’ College Record, for March, 1904, con- 


tains “The Curriculum of the Elementary School.” Send 
for it (30 cents a copy) and study it. That it needs and 
repays study is just the reason why it is worth while for you 
to send for it. There is no excuse for narrowness and 
ignorance in any teacher, no matter if she is located “ ten 
miles from a lemon,” if she cares to keep abreast of the 
times educationally. She is within reach of a post-office, 
and the mail will bring her anything from the educational 
centers that she cares to send for, and at a trifling expense. 


- And it is amazing how soon such a teacher finds herself 


called up higher. As hard to conceal a fire as to keep 
the earnest, searching, hungry teacher from being discovered 
and appropriated for better positions and larger salaries. 





Let Us Know 


What success did you have with the little September 
drama? If you failed in interesting or benefiting the chil- 
children with it, it was not the fault of the children. 
They take to these plays, rightly managed, like ducks to 
water. One great point in these impromptu plays is that 
the children should do the thinking, the planning, and the 
staging, with a little suggestive help from the teachers. 
It is the children who must decide whether this or that 
talking and acting — especially the acting — is in harmony 
with the spirit and purpose of the play. And they strike 
right at the truth of things, with an instinct that amazes us. 

Now every new movement in education swings at first to 
the very extreme. Will this? Shall we “run” to plays to 
the detriment of other things? There’s the danger. Let 
us try to preserve an equilibrium in this. The children will 
like the plays so much that they will need a wise hand to 
check the runaway impulse of young enthusiasm. 

The material for these plays? -Let it always be simple 
and within the child’s comprehension. History stories and 
myths will offer abundant opportunity for impersonation, 
and the ordinary reading lessons will be given with spirit if 
a few minutes are spent beforehand in “ playing” it. 





Getting Ready for Winter 


Miss Long’s series of pictures tell the story of preparation 
© animals for winter comfort and safety, and will commend 
itself to every teacher for copying by children, for informa- 
tion lessons in nature work, for oral and written language 
work, for incentive for story telling, and for just as many 
other useful things as the ingenious teacher can think out. 
One picture at a time is enough. Keep the rest from the 
children to insure a surprise each time. 





-Our Dogs 


The dog stories and individual experiences that will be 
called out this month by the Dog Chapter in the Domestic 
Series, aided by the picture-page, will make stirring times for 
the teachers. The trouble will not be to make the little folks 
talk, but to keep them from talking all at once. Miss Long’s 
Dog Page is enough to make silent boys talk in sheer 


sympathy. 









Calendars 


Do you want any more for the blackboard after the many 
you have had in this paper? I am presuming that you do 
‘not and that you prefer to depend upon yourselves for awhile. 
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OHILD LABOR 


According to a compilation of child-lab 

juws of the several states, recently issued 
"by the Bureau of Labor, children only ten 
years old may be employed in factories in 
 Alibama, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Ver- 
~ xont. This is the lowest age at which the 
employment of children is authorized in 
anystate. In some states, however, there 


~*~ 
** 










dren may not be put to work for hire. 

South Carolina, in which the percentage 
of child labor was in 1900 greater than 
in any other state, has a new law, which js 
rapidly improving the conditions. Under 
it the employment of children under ten 
in mines, factories, or textile mills was 
ordered stopped on May 1, 1903. After 
May first of this year, it beeame illegal to 
employ any child under eleven, and on May 
first next year the legal age will be raised 
to twelve years. 

In most of the Northern states reason- 
ably satisfactory laws have been passed 
for the protection of the children, and the 
* ability of the father to earn larger wages 
than formerly has made it unnecessary for 
the whole family to work in the mill. 
There are more mothers at home and more 
children in school in the factory towns than 
afew years ago. 

In the South whole families still go into 
the mills, |} ecause of the demand for labor 
that cannot be met otherwise. As the 
capacity of the adults to do more increases, 
the necessity to employ the young children 
will disappear. The national sentiment 
against permitting the children to be denied 
their rightful opportunity to develop their 
bodies in play and their minds in school is 
already forcing legislatures to pass better 
laws to safeguard the future of the race by 
taking care of those who. are to be the 
fathers and mothers in a few years. 

— Youth’s Companion 










—The phenomenal growth and popularity 
of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand since the 
issue of the Twentieth Century Revision is 
evidenced by the large number of promi- 
nent schools now teaching this method. 
It is interesting to note that beginning 
with January Ist, 1905, the New York 
Board of Education have exclusively adopted 
for the day and evening high schools of 
Greater New York the Isaac Pitman 
“Shorthand Instructor,” for a further 
period of five years. Another work pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & Sons of 31 Union 
Square, New York, which is receiving 
"> considerable attention at the present time 
_ is “Insurance: A Practical Exposition for 
\_ the Student and Business Man,” by T. E. 
- Young, which has been introduced into 
Yale University. 






—Fat people reduced twenty-five pounds 
monthly by my guarantee home treatment. 
Purely vegetable and harmless. No starv- 
ing, no wrinkles, or discomfort. Purifies 
the blood and gives health, clear skin, and 
good figure. Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. Write for my new booklet telling 
all about it. Mailed in plain sealed letter 
free. Write Mrs. A. L. Stockham, 19 B 
Park Row, New York City. 
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little effort 
small amount of time 
ompetent direction 


The first, you surely cas supply. More 
Wg ‘than coough TIME is wasted every day. The 
third, we will provide at trifling cost 


Which is greater, 
Cost or Gain? 











“The Proper Way to 
Learn How to Draw 
Is to Draw.’”’ 






Children delight in Augsburg’s Drawing because it contains so much of the 
elements dear to childhood—life and action. 


The Pupils’ Practice Tablets 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 
double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time 


IN PREPARATION IN PASSING MATERIAL 
IN ARRANGING [MODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 
A TRIAL IN ONE GRADE WILL CONVINCE YOU 
SHORTER: COURSE 


Tablet No. 1, for the first year. Tablet No. 5, for the fifth year. 
Tablet No. 2, for the second year. Tablet No. 6, for the sixth year. 
Tablet No. 3, for the third year. Tablet No. -7, for the seventh year. 
Tablet No. 4, for the fourth year. Tablet No. 8, for the eighth year. 


FOR TEACHERS’ USE 
Manual I, should be in the hands of all teachers in the first, second, and 
third grades, ; 
Mawnuat II. should be in the hands of all teachers in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Strect 809 Market Street Austell Bullding 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta 









































































































































































-PLAYS, RECITATIONS, 
GAMES 


Little Plays for the School-room II 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


ALice E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


There are several versions of this old story. The follow- 
ing play is based upon Browning’s poem. His own versifi- 
cation may be used as suggested. 


Directions 


Befor= giving the play, read to the children such parts of the poem as 
are necessary. Give careful explanation of unusual words, customs,.etc, 
‘Tne children will find no difficulty in memorizing the selected parts— 
both rhyme and rhythm are irresistible. But, if for any reason, this 
method seems too difficult, after the children are familiar with the poem, 
the teacher may read it,-while the little ones act it. Again, if the use of 
the verse is not pleasing, the teacher may easily reduce the meaning to 
simple prose sentences as has already been done in some places. 

The school-room is Hamelin Town in Brunswick. The teacher's desk 
is the Town Hall. In front of it runs the street along which the Piper 
leads the rats and the children. The children’s seats are houses from 
which at the sound of the pipe the rats and children come. Across the 
back of the room flows the river Weser. A door leading from the room 
is the door into”Koppelberg Hill. 

CHARACTERS Choose a boy for the Pied Piper. He may wear a long 
cape made of red and yellow cloth and a red and yellow scarf. At the 
end of the scarf is fastened his pipe. If the boy can play some simple 
melody on the flute, this pipe may be a real flute and he may do his own 
piping. If not, the pipe may be a small tin horn, Upon this the piper 
seems to play, the music really coming from the piano. The melody 
chosen should be wild and weird and sweet. 

The Mayor, the Council, and the People are the oldest pupils, The 
Rats are the very little ones. They creep out from under the seats and 
from all the improbable places imaginable. The Children may be the 
same ones who have played the parts of Rats. Better still, they may 
be other children a little older. For this simple school-room play it 
seems unadvisable to introduce the tiny lame boy of the poem who is 
left outside the hill. A part of his words, however, are suggested. 

Costumes aside from the Piper’s already mentioned are unnecessary. 
To distinguish him from the others, the Mayor may—if desirable—wear 
a broad straw hat and a long cape. 


The Play 
" Part One 
The Mayor is seated with his council in the Town Hall. Everywhere 
the Rats are hidden, Along the streets come the people. They burst 


in upon the Mayor. 
They talk angrily. 

The Mayor (in surprise) What? What? My good people 
of Hamelin Town! What means this noise and tumult? 


They crowd about him. ~They shake their fists. 


‘Lhe people may give Stanza II. inchorus, Or a better effect will be 
obtained by giving it one after another, each person telling his. grievance 
with suggestive face and gesture. The verbs may be changed to present 
tense, as below. Rats, meantime, poke up their heads, click their teeth, 
scuttle about, etc. 


People 
Rats ! 
They fight the dogs and kill the cats, etc. 


One of the People’ We can’t afford to buy rich gowns for 
you, Sir Mayor, while we are eaten up with rats. 

Another Rouse up, sir— 

Another Rack your brains— 

Another (while all crowd angrily about Mayer and Coun- 
cil) Find some way to rid us of these rats or we'll get rid 
of you. 

(During this conversation the Mayor consults with the Council. They 
shake their heads.) 

The Mayor (scratching his head and looking puzzled) 
Gives lines 4-8, Stanza IV. (A low knock is heard outside.) 
What’s that? Gives lines 18, 19, and 20, ‘Stanza IV. 
(Calling) Come in. 


(Into their midst smilingly walks the Pied Piper. 
Mayor’s council table.) 

Pied Piper Gives lines 2-6, Stanza VI. 

( The people gather about Piper and listen eagerly) Gives 
lines 7—10, Stanza VI. 
People The Pied Piper! 


He steps up to the 
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One (touching his coat) See his coat of twe colors. 
Another (holding out scarf) And his scevf. 
Another (holding up pipe) See, see, herc is his pipe. 
Pied Piper (smiling at them) WE Vil get rid of your rats 
for you, will you give mea thousand guiideis ? 

Mayor and others (clustering eagerly adout Piper, One? 
We'll give you fifty thousand ! 

(Piper steps into the*street. People, Maycr, and council crowd to 
doors and windows to watch. Throughout following scene, their atti. 
tudes, faces, and gestures should’be natural, expressing interest, curiosity, 
surprise, excitement, joy, etc. Piper smiles, holds up pipe, touching it 
gently as if he loves it, puts it to his lips, blows three snrill sharp blasts, 
At this sound, from their se places out pour the rats. Let the chi]. 
dren be as rat-like as possible. They scuttle along on “ all fours,” 
creeping, crawling, skippirig, and hopping. ‘They whisk and scamper 
here and there perking saucy noses, clicking sharp little teeth, etc.) 


People (listening to each other) Give lines 10-13, Stanza 
Vil. 

Rats (in chorus, as they follow Piper up and down aisles) 
Give lines 14-15. Stanza VII. 

One after another (showing in-comic attitude the char- 
acter named) Give lines 16, 17, and 18. Stanza VII. 

Several (speaking together with comic antics) Give lines 
1g, 20,and 21. Stanze VII. 

All Repeat lines 10-13, Stanza VII. 

People (eagerly) See! See! 

One The River Weser. 

Another ‘They are coming to the river. 

Another They plunge. 


All (in great excitement) O! 0! 0! 


(Rats plunge into river. That is, they crouch down behind back 


seats. ) 

People 
Hurrah ! 

(They cheer. They laugh bending double. They slap their sides and 
clap their hands.) 

The Mayor (strutting proudly up and down) Go, stuff 
up all the rat holes. Get long poles and poke out the nests, 
Don’t leave a sign anywhere of the rats. 

The Piper (suddenly springing up in the crowd) ~ But-first 
sir, if you please, pay me my thousand guilders. 


They drown! They drown! We are free! 


(Mayor, Council, and people talk together. 
look grave. The Piper waits smiling.) 


Mayor (to people) A thousand guilders? We can’t afford 
to pay this gypsy fellow any such price just for his little ser- 
vice. ‘The rats are dead. They can’t come back. (To 
Piper) See here, my good fellow, we’re willing of course 
to pay you, something for your time and trouble—fifty 
guilders, say. But as for the sum you speak of—it’s out of 
the question. We were only joking when we promised that. 

Piper (soberly) TV've notime, Sir Mayor, for jokes. I’ve 
work to do faraway. Pay me the thousand guilders or I'll 
pipe another tune— 

Mayor (interrupting) What! Do you think you can 
frighten me—the Mayor of Hamelin Town? I'll not pay 
you the money. Now, sir, do your worst. 


They shake heads and 


(Slowly and sorrowfully the Piper steps to the street. He raises his 
pipe. He touches it lovingly. He blows three soft, sweet notes. The 
people watch amazed, indignant, as out from the houses come the chil- 
dren, ‘They laugh and chatter merrily. They run along behind the 
Piper looking trustingly into his face.) 

People (as they watch, speaking in low tones to each other) 
Give lines 7-12, Stanza XII. 

All (clasping hands frantically) Our children! (Zhe 
people crowd about the Mayor. They plead and beg.) Call 
them back! - Call them back ! 

Another They go toward the river. . 

Another He will drown them even as he did the rats. 

Another (pushing forward) See! See! They have 
turned from the river. They go toward Koppelberg Hill. 

Another (joyfully) He can’t cross that peak. He'll 
have to stop. 

(Children draw nearer and nearer to Koppelberg Sill. 
They recite softly to the music) 

We go—* to a joyous land.” 
XIII, using present tense. 


Give lines 33-41, Stanza 
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~ Gnail, Urayfish.—September Aster, 
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School 
Leaflets 


Pages and cover, 54x7inches. L[lnstrated- 
Special price to waders of PRIMARY EpUCcA- 


gion. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cepts- 


Volume 1. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag, 


The ao Washington, The Man Washin; , Joan of 


inds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow. , Dande- 
= Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, What the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc ober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thank-giving Squirrel — Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, ristmas ogy & 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abrabam Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier, 
Take Care, Tne Drummer-Boy’s burial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Ca lar 
and Robin Redbreast, peng be ne aterpillar. Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and Grasshopper, Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears, The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 

adap from In erg (illus- 
trated).—King A®olus and the of Winds.—The 
Faster Hare.—A Little Morning-Glory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): Thé First Dandelion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thanks.— What the Christmas Tree 
Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The Niw 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Ate, 
The Snow Man.— March, Seems, and Her Helpers, A 
Windy Story.—The Easter Lily, Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, The Thirti th of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 


. Hon’s Birthday. 


Volume 4. Quadrupeds, Called Fourpaws. It is a 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Ford, author 
ot * Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAIIG. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 5} x 8, of com- 





mon birds, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. These cards 
are equally good-for sewing cards 


or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and Draw- 
ing 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full di- 

rections for coloring on each’ card. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 
This set -of 16 cards is intended 
** The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the 
Red Children,”’ etc. 


for use in connection with 


Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


-of the great. 








—*Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern 
Lads and Lasses,” the-new song book, pub- 
lished by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, 
is a real success. The publishers are offer- 
ing twenty-five dollars in prizes to teachers 
who examine the bock’and write the best 
testimonial regarding it. Write them for 
particulars. 


—‘* Pitman’s Commercial Speller” is a 
comprehensive speller for business schools 
and stenographers, of convenient size for 
the pocket, and arranged on entirely new 
and practical lines. Is an accurate guide 
to the spelling of over 8,000‘words which 
frequently occasion doubt in the minds of 
the stenographer, business man, and writers 
generally.. Also contains a chapter on 
Punctuation, with full directions as to the 
use of Capital Letters, Abbreviations, etc. ; 
List of Terms and Phrases in common use 
from the Latin, French and other lan- 
guages; Commercial Information about 
Foreign Money, ete. Size, 3x5 in. 183 
pages. Cloth. Round Corners. Colored 
Edges. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to teachers and schools. Speci- 
men page free. 





THE OENTURY 

The Century Magazine has been trying 
the experiment of omitting the index from 
the last number of the volume, but it has 
announced that, beginning with the Octo- 
ber number, which ends the current vol- 
ume, the index will be restored. Many 
magazine publishers have found that it is 
not necessary to print an index for the 
entire edition, but a small edition only has 
been printed, and copies have been sent to 
persons who desire to preserve their num- 
bers in bound form. The publishers of 
The Century have found out that so many 
readers of the magazine bind the numbers 
that it has become necessary to include the 
index, as heretofore, in the entire edition. 





BEETHOVEN AND HIS IMMORTAL 
BELOVED 

In the October Delineator is begun a 
series on ‘‘The Loves of Great Com- 
posers,” by Gustav Kobbe, which promises 
to throw a great deal of light upon the 
lives and personalities of the great musi- 
cians. The story of Beethoven and his 
‘¢ [mmortal Beloved,” which is told in the 
first paper, is filled with interest, not only 
for music lovers, but for every one who 
has a spark of sympathy for the romances 
of the heart, for great as was the genius of 
Beethoven, his heart was larger, and his 
love for the Countess Therese Brunswick 
is one of the tenderest episodes in the lives 
His was an ennobling love, 
indeed, which, heeding his own shortcom- 
ings, his deafness, the eccentricities of his 
genius, hesitated to risk the happiness of 
his beloved in its keeping. How the story 
leaked out into the world is also well worth 


reading, and the illustrations area valuable 
addition. 











Flesh is the | tag 
beautifier ever put on the market. It is the 
ofily preparation known to medical science 
that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, and 
clear the complexion of every blemish, such 
as pimples, blackheads, &c., without internal 
medicine. 

FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without 
an equal. 

FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring 
ois Socal pasar ing 
0 n an 
the hollows of a scrawny foe there is no 

preparation in the world that has any 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular price of 
Dr. Charles Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but to in- 
troduce it into thousands of new homes we 
have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. 
All packages are sent in plain wrapper, post- 


age pre 
FREE-“ sample box which contains 
enough of Dr. Charlies’ Flesh 
Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits 


10c. is sent to for cost of mailing, Our 
Sect, “Art of ad 5 .” which contains all the 

rect movements for massag ace, 
neck, and arms, and full directions for develop- 
ing the bust, will also be sent with this sample. 


Dr. Charles Co." ew vor 


NEW YORK. 
On Sale at all Leading Department 
V. Stores and Druggists. oe 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educational Inter- 
ests of Northern New England 





























Write for Sample Copy 
50 Cents per Year 


MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


School Supplies and School Printing 
AUGSBURG’S 
Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid 
in the teaching of Action Drawing in 
the Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 

III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 


Price, 20 cents per set 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN PRANCISCO 






























































































































(They reach the door. The people fall on their knees before Mayor. ) 

Mayor (Calling) Piper! Piper! 

(The Piper turns, smiles, shakes his head. The children look back, 
wave their hands gaily and go merrily through the door. From the 
other side comes the sound of light laughter and the clapping of little 
hands. ) ‘ 

Children (from behind door in gay chorus) Next time, 
don’t forget to pay the Piper ! 





Games and Plays 


CHARLOTTE BLATCHLY 


Preliminary Ball: Children stand in rows, facing 
each other, two rows of desks between them, those on 
one side having beanbags. On the teacher’s counts 
they throw to those in the row opposite, throwing and 
catching with both hands. After a given number of throws, 
they put the left hand behind them, throwing and catching 
with the right hand; the same with the left hand. This is 
good muscular training. 

Circle Bail: Children stand in‘a circle around the 
room ; one stands in the center, with a beanbag or ball, and 
makes quick throws to children in different parts of the 
circle. 

Dead Bali: Children stand by desks. A tennis or soft 
rubber ball is thrown among the players. The child hit 
sits, and is out of the game. The child standing near 
where the ball falls throws it the next time. 

A form of Pillow Dex: Children stand by desks, and 
bat a light gas ball #f with the palm of the hand, keeping it 
in the air as long as possible. . 

Follow the Leader: Children march around the room, 
doing exactly what the leader does. He may lead the line 
up and down tle aisles; take various positions of the 
arms ; jumps over the seats (by placing hands on desks and 
jumping through), the others following through the same 
seats; hopping on one foot, or taking any fancy step. It is 
well for the teacher to lead the line the first time the game 
is played, giving the children ideas of the various things to 
do. Each child may watch the person in front of~him 
instead of the leader himself. Those who do not follow 
the leader in everything may be taken from the game. 

Huckle, Buckle, Beanstalk: -Vhe children close their eyes 
and put their heads on their desks. A small object —as a 
thimble or button—is placed in plain sight. At a signal, 
the children move about the room, and when they see it, 
take their seats without making any sign of its whereabouts. 
The first one to see it may h de it the next time. 

Hide the Thimble: One child goes out of the room. A 
thimble or button is placed in plain sight by another child. 
The one who was sent out is then guided to the object by 
the clapping of the children —soft clapping for “cold,” 
and louder for “warm.” _ 

These three games are good training for the powers of 
observation. 

Going to Jerusalem: Children march or run around the 
room, and the teacher marks certain desks with chalk. At 
a signal, all run for a desk that is not marked. Those who 
fail to get a desk, stand on one side of the room, the others 
march around again as more desks are marked. When 
nearly all the desks have been marked, all may try again, 
the teacher erasing the marks, and those desks that ave 
marked are the only ones to be taken. This game is good 
exercise and a favorite with the childrén. 

Bird-Catcher: This game is a great favorite with all 
the children, even in the upper grades. Two players are 
chosen as bird-catchers, and stand in the front of the room, 
having a “nest” (a space marked off with chalk) in one 
corner of the room. The “mother-bird” is chosen to 
stand in another “nest” in the other front corner 
of the room. The other players are named in groups 
(those in one row. of seats usually) for various birds, 
“ robins,” “ wrens,” etc. As the name of each group of 
birds is called, they go to the back of the room, and, ata 
signal, run to the “ mother-bird’s nest.’ The bird-catchers 
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try to catch them before they reach it. The “birds” 
dodge in and out among the desks, jumping over the seats 
etc.. The mother-bird and bird-catchers count their birds 
at the end of the game, and all “fly” back to their Seats ; 


that is, wave their arms and skip to their seats. 


An Eraser Game: A boy places a rubber eraser, or any 
small object, on the desk of a girl. She takes the eraser 
and chases him around the room to his seat. If she tags 
him, he goes to the corner to stand, with others who are 
caught, till the end of the game. The girl then puts the 
eraser on a boy’s desk, and the game continues. 

Cat and Rat: Children form a circle around. the room 
with hands joined. A “cat”’ is chosen to stand outside the 
circle, a ‘rat’ to stand inside. The players are friends of 
the rat, and raise their arms to let him under, but keep 
them down when the cat tries to get through. The cat 
chases the rat in and out of the circle, among desks and 
over seats, till the rat is caught, when a new cat and rat are 
chosen. 





An October Finger-play 
BFL, 


The sweet ripe nuts come pattering' down 
In fair October. 
The leaves turn yellow, red and brown 
In fair October. 
The~ ‘all? so softly all around ; 
They dance* and whirl along the ground 
Beneath the trees all sunshine-crowned 
In fair October. 


The frosty air is keen and sweet* 

In fair October. 
Blue gentians blossom at our feet® 

In fair October. 
The squirrels scamper® through the wood 
To store away their winter food ; 
And everything is glad and good 

In Fair October. 


Make a pattering with the fingers on the desk. 

Raise hands high and imitate leaves falling down. 

Imitate leaves dancing and whirling. 

Take long breath. 

Stoop as if to pick flowers. 

Right hand imitates squirrel running about and climbing tree (the 
left arm). 


oOMtwW nh 





The Loveliest Month 
BerTHA E. Bush 
A gay little girl and a small boy as gay 
One day in October went, laughing, to play. 
(Continued on page 412) 





Mother and Baby 


both helped by the use of 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 


It will enrich the mother’s milk 
and make the baby thrive. If it 
is a bottle baby, put a part of a 
teaspoonful in the bottle when it 
is fed. For poorly nourished 
babies and children we believe it 
has no equal in the world. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
- SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 












































NOTES 


—A monumental anthology, ‘‘Irish Liter- 
ature,” of which Dr. Justin McCarthy is 
editor-in-chief, with Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
Lady Gregory, Dr. Maurice F. Egan and J. 
Jeffrey Roche as associate editors, is to be 
one of the interesting results of the present 
“Celtic movement,” or revival of Irish lit- 
erature. The work will appear in ten vol- 
umes of four hundred and fifty pages each, 
with numerous illustrations in black and 
white and color, being publisbed in this 
country by John D. Morris & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. Its purpose is set forth by Dr. 
McCarthy as being ‘‘to give to the reading 
world a cumprehensive, if only rapid, glance 
at the whole development of literary art in 
prose and poetry from the opening of Ire- 
land’s history.” So many Irish writers are, 
in the popular mind, simply names in Eng- 
lish literature, that this anthology will 
reveal to a surprising extent how great has 
been the influence of Ireland on English 
letters. The names of Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Knowles, Steele, Sheridan, Burke, 
Tyfidall, Lefanue, Aubrey De Vere, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Lecky, Mahaffy, Richard Bur- 
ton, James Bryce, are but a few that come 
to mind iu this connection, aside from such 
distinctively Irish names as Moore, Lever, 
Lover, Edgeworth, Carleton, and Bouci- 
cault. Charles Welsh is managing editor, 
and with his editorial associates has had 
the assistance of an advisory committee 
consisting of Stephen Gwynne, G. W. Rus- 
sell, Standish O’Grady, John E. Redmond, 
D. J. O'Donoghue, and Prof. F. N. Robin- 
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sop, of Harvard, who have selected the 
material to be included. 





THROUGH TOURIST SERVICE TO 8ST. 
LOUIS VIA MONTREAL GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY AND 
OHIOAGO 


The Central Vermont and Grand Trunk 
Railways have inaugurated through Pull- 
man Tourist car service between Boston 
and St. Louis via Montreal and Chicago, 
which will enable tourists bound for the 
World’s Fair to make the* journey without 
change or any of the inconveniences expe- 
rienced in ‘* making connections with other 
lines.” Handsome new cars of the most 
modern type are attached to the fast 
** Chicago Limited” every Thursday, leavy- 
ing North Station, Boston, at 11.30 a.m. 
arriving in Chicago the next day at &.55 
P.M., due in St. Louis the second morning at 
7.43. The cars for this service are built 
on the general plan of first-class sleeping 
cars, having double upper and lower 
berths, spring cushion seats and backs, 
carpeted aisles, and are equipped with 
mattresses, linen, lunch table, and toilet 
conveniences. Applications for reserva- 
tions should be made to T. H. Hanley, 


Acting N. E. Passenger Agent, Grand 
Trunk Railway, 360 Washington. Street, 


Boston. Handsome souvenir publication 
of the World’s Fair, giving valuable infor- 
mation for intending visitors, will be sent 
free upon application. 


‘ 






4i1 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The above caption is what everyone is 
saying about the new publication on the 
World’s Fair issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. It is, without doubt, the 
most artistic and beautifully gotten up 
publication that has been issued in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair. On the very 
handsome cover are illustrations of two 
beautiful statues displayed at the Fair, 
emblematic of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean, embossed with steel die in 
high relief. The book contains forty-eight 
pages, with descriptive matter of the main 
features of the Exposition profusely illus- 
trated, and embodies the latest and best 
maps of the City of St. Louis, showing 
street car lines and many other features, 
also a map of the World's Fair grounds, 
and a large map of the Grand Trunk Rail- ’ 
way System showing the route to and from 
the Fair, as well as variable routes and 
attractive side trips that will appeal to 
their patrons. A chapter on “How to 
Reach St. Louis” is given, and all informa- 
tion that prospective visitors to the Fair 
are looking for. The publication is not 
only one that will interest everybody who 
secures a copy, but will be a handy guide 
to those who take in the Exposition. ‘Copy 
can be had for four cents in stamps, on 
application to T. H. Hanley, Acting New 
England Passenger Agent, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. The Grand Trunk oper- 
ates a double service direct to St. Louis 
from Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, etc. 





LANGUAGE 
Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one 
of Boston’s most successful teachers. 
Spelling, Punctuation, and Language Work. 


neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Sample Card. 


(Reduced Size) 





©: 


SEAT WORK 


) 





Useful for 


In 
assorted colors. 





I walked. 


walk, 
Those 
small 
IL went 
papers. 
I went 
It is 
—— play. 
You paid 
book. 
Will you give me 
for a stamp? 




















rainy 





me, >. 








to — too — two. 
I was —— late for the car, so 
1 think it was —— far 
children are 
be out alone. 


the store 


-that store, 





much for your 





Yes, and buy —— stamps-for 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 
cards, about three-fourths of an inch square, printed 
on both sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, 


Price, 15 cents. 
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Alphabet Cards 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 
cards, each about three-fourths of an inch square, 
printed on both sides, 500 letters, on heavy card- 
board, assorted colors. 


Price, 15 cents. 
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They looked at the bright arching trees overhead. 
“ They’ve turned into sunshine,” the little girl said. 


They looked at the heaps of bright leaves on the ground. 
“ They’re small bits of sunshine all scattered around.” 
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They breathed the sweet air,and each breath brought them joy, 
They ran and they shouted, this small girl and boy. 


And they cried as they tossed the crisp leaves there and here, 
“October’s the loveliest month in the year!” 








A Suggestion 


ELLA M. WuirteE, Alpena, Mich. 


In the autumn months, when the birds are flying South, a 
flock of wild geese, cut from gray matting of a delicate 
shade, will make attractive some dark corner of the school- 
room. Cut them the size of the accompanying pattern and 
arrange them on the wall as you have seen them flying — 


something the shape of a horseshoe or the letter “V” 
turned on its side—always with a leader. Fifteen to 
twenty birds make a good-sized fick for the wall. Be sure 
to mount them so that the neck and tail will be on a 
horizontal line. 





“Go and Play” 


Mother said: “ That’s all, dear. 
play.” 


Now run out-doors and 


Father said the same ; 
And sol came. * 
But, somehow, they forget that I’m growing every day. 


A girl can’t a/ways frolic. Why, lambs are sometimes still, 

Though whenever they feel like it, they caper with a will. 

And birds may stop their singing while their hearts are full 
of song. 

I’ve seen them look so solemn! And when the day is long 

They often hide among the boughs and think — I’m sure 
they do; 

I’ve peered between the twitching leaves, and seen them at 
it, too ! 


But if a girl stands still and thinks, the people always say : 
“ As you’ve nothing else to do, dear, why don’t you go and 
play?” 
° . —Mary Mapes Dodge . 


Puzzle for Tired Children 
e i Cut capital “T’s” from thin card- 
ng board, then cut them again by dotted 
= lines, as in illustration. Shuffle and give 
ty each child the pieces of one letter to 
put together again to make-the T. Put- 
ting the letter on the board will help the 
Writers’ Rights 
* Write ‘rite,’ ”” said Wright. 
The wright wrote “ right.” 
“That isn’t ‘rite,’”’ said Wright. “I tell you to write 
‘rite,’ and you write ‘right.’ Write ‘rite’ right.” 

“ Right away, Wright,’’ right cheerfully replied the wright, 











wee ones. They say it takes grown-ups 
ten minutes to fit the pieces. How long 
will it take the children? 





-and he wrote “ write.’ 


“ That’s ‘ write,’ all right,” said Wright, “ but when Wright 
tells a wright to write ‘rite’ right, and the wright writes 
‘write’ right, but doesn’t write ‘rite’ right, it is’nt right.””—Se/. 





CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best- remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain e, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized Pyhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and, impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


TES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Foruuale on cuts MJottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 56 W. agth Street, 
by New York City. 


. 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 





if not Sound at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


‘ S/S 
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NOTES 


SA _— We are glad to announce to our read- 
 _ ers that the James F. McCullough Teachers’ 
Agency of Chicago has experienced a large 
increase in business the past year. This 





e compels them to seek larger and more com- 


"odious quarters in the Railway Exchange 
 Ballding, where they have just installed 
themselves, and are prepared to extend to 
teachers the courtesies which have won 
them their deserved success. : 


—Silver, Burdett & Co. have among their 
newest and forthcoming books, ‘‘ The Ele- 
ments of Geometry,” by Walter N. Bush and 
John B. Clarke; ‘‘ The Essentials of Alge- 
bra,” by Robert J. Aley and David“A. Roth- 
rock; ‘‘The Silver Song Series,” by Leon- 
ard B. Marshall; ‘‘ The Common Book of 
Vocal Music,” an addition to the Modern 
Music Series, by Eleanor Smith; “ The 
Making of the Empire State,” by Jacques 
W. Redway, in the Stories of the States 
Series; ‘‘An Introductory Physiology,” by 
H. W. Conn, in Standard Physiologist 
Series, and ‘‘ Monday Morning Talks,” by 
D. J. Herbert Phillips. 


—** Pictorial Composition and the Criti- 
cal Judgment of Pictures,” by Henry 
R. Poore, A.N.A., now passing into its 
third edition, has attracted marked atten- 
tion from artists, art photographers and 
collectors, each class drawn to it by the 
direct and applicable word which it con- 
tains. The book develops the processes 
of pictorial construction, setting forth the 
principles which underlie the work of the 
artist. From this as a basis, through the 
aid of many illustrations from well-known 
paintings, the argument is unfolded with a 
clearness which appeals as weil to the lay- 
man as to the.student of art. It is pub- 
lished by Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, who issue a classified 
list of books on Photography, embracing 
ali the most desirable works on photogra- 
phy and its applications at present obtain- 
able in the English language; with publi- 
cation dates, size, number of pages and 
prices, as a guide to their intelligent -selec- 
tion-by buyers. 





THE BLAOK DIAMOND ROUTE 

A pleasant and altogether agreeable trip 
from New York to Niagara Falls is that 
over the Lehigh Valley Road. 

Luxurious, well-lighted and well-kept 
cars, courteous attendance, and well-ap- 
pointed dining-cars in which are served 
appetizizg meals at reasonable rates, from 
the material side; while the xsthetic is 
provided for in the magnificent scenery 
which may be viewed as the train passes 
through the Switzerland of America. 

Teachers find this. a convenient and 
economical line to travel by, as especial 
attention is given to their requirements. 

Intending travellers to the west by ad- 


dressing George R. Chesbrough, G.E.P.A., 


355 Broadway, New York, can obtain full 
information as to time of ‘departure and 
arrival of trains, suggestions as to the 
best way of forwarding baggage, or any 
other needed information. 


NOVEMBER READING 
Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Large Type. Illustrate. 


It is both natural and fit- 
ting that the boys and girls of 
America should be interested 
and familiar with the legends 
that have woven so much of “~~ 
poetry and romance about the 
life of the red men.. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows, 
and the whole phenomena of 
nature are woven into charm- 
ing stories which will feed 
the imagination without injur- 
ing the children. The book 
is illustrated by twenty-three 
striking pictures vivid with 
Indian life and activities, 





The Story of Hiawatha 





FOR YOUNG READERS 
Edited by E. NORRIS. Colored Illustrations. 


This story differs from the usual presentation of Hiawatha in its combinations 
oD ppt narrative and the orig- 
The result is a 
Seder ¢ adaptation for young 
children. The narrative form 
prepares for a better under- 
standing of the rhythmic lines 
and prevents any weariness from 
the monotony of the long poem. 
The book is rich in illustration 
—there is hardly a page without 
its accompanying picture. There 
are many full-page illustrations, 
several in rich color, and all are 
remarkably clear, striking, and 
expressive, These will prove of 
great assistance in comprehend- 
ing the poem and will, delight 
the hearts of the children. 
— Primary Education, 


Boards, 30 cents 


Children of the Wigw 


63 Pifth 
New 


By ANNIE CHASE, Author of “ Bs ded of Famous Americans” 
Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY: 


Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
York Chicago Boston 
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Price, 25 Cents 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
EARLY AMERICAN HIsTORY FOR YOUNG 


AMERICANS. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, seventy-five cents. 


398 pages. 


This is a book in which the young from 
twelve years upward will not find a dull page. 
Yet it is not written down to them. Every 
theme is vigorously handled with admirable 
completeness; purpose, motive, and result 
thrown into distinct relief; incident, descrip- 
tion, reflection, all woven into a simple, lucid 
narrative that rivets the attention and carries 
the interest along from chapter to chapter 
threughout the book, Very happily, too, are 
the events of our history made to minister to 
the love of our country, quickening it to an in. 
tense glow in the hearts of the boys and girls 
who peruse the story of our early history as 
the authors here so ingeniously unfold it. 
They must, as the authors hope, “turn the 
final page with a feeling of admiration for the 
self-sacrifice, the heroism, and patriotism of 
our forefathers, and will hence strive the 
more to make their own lives deserve the 
emulation of their children and their chil- 
dren’s children” President Roosevelt has 
pertinently said: “ There are few more desir- 
able things than to study history with an ear- 
nest desire to profit thereby in order to do 
better service in the time that now is.” The 
coming of Columbus, of his successors, the 

. discovery of the Philippines, of the Missis- 
sippi, the Spanish, the French, the Dutch Set- 
tlements, the French and Indian Wars, the up- 
rising of the Colonies, and the final achieve- 
ment of Independence are wrought, as we 
have said, into masterly sketches, which are 
made still more attractive and luminous by 
the wealth of maps, plans, and artistic illus- 
trations with which the volume abounds. 


A. FLANAGAN & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLIMPSES PIONEER LIFE FoR LITTLE 


FOLKS. 


A story of two children, Frank and Milly 
Gray, who spent a year at Grandpa’s in the 
country, in Illinois, to learn something of 
country life. They were full of curiosity, and 
the answers to their questions tell all about 
farm life that all children wil) enjoy knowing. 
Grandpa tells them of his first experiences in 
the prairie state, and how the pioneers lived 
and made a home-for. themselves amid all 
sorts of dangers. They learned about possum 
hunting, heard about a winter picnic with the 
wood-choppers, grandmother’s school days in 
the “Cornfield College” school-house, an old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving, and many, many 
things that it is very good for city children to 
know about. This will make an interesting 
and instructive supplementary reader. 


OF 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Firty-FiveE YEARS OLD. By C. W. Bardeen. 


This volume contains five good stories, each 
designed to show some instance where right 
and wrong are opposed to each other in the 
teacher’s world. Every story is interesting, 
has an ethical purpose, and it only needs for 
this book to get into the hands of fair-minJed 
school officials to do a world of good. Mr. 
Bardeen is entirely at home in school affairs 
and writes directly to the point, as one who 
knows every step of the way. The little voi- 
ume should have a wide reading for the 
author’s courage in attacking evils and a keen 
discrimination between things as they seem 
and as they are, 
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MAYNARD, MERRILL & 0O., NEW YORK 


ANDERSEN'S FaIRY TALES, 253 pages. Fifty 
cents. By Hans Christian Anderse . Selected 
and edited by Edna‘Henry Lee Turpin. ° 

Nineteen of the immortal stories by Ander- 
sen are selected for this book for primary 
grades. The teacher who will wisely tell the 
author’s life-story from the brief biography in 
the beginning of the book will interest the chil- 
dren and make the author and reader friends 
at the start. The stories themselves will hold 
the children captive as they have ever done. 


A. FLANAGAN & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE STORY IN PRIMALY INSTRUCTION. By 
Samuel B. Allison, Ph.v., and H. Avis Perdue. 

The author believes in story telling in pri- 
mary schools and has given sixteen stories 
and how to use them in this little book. How 
to select a story and how to determine its aim 
and how to tell it are taken up in separate 
steps. Following the telling. of the story 
should be its dramatization by the children 
undirected by the teacher. Every primary 
teacher will be helped by the study of the 
steps laid down for the telling and use of the 
story. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

KING ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS. Ry Maude 
L. Radford. Illustrated by Walter J. Enright. 
272 pages. Fifty cents. 


A supplementary reading book in prose for 

the fifth and sixth grades in schools. The 
stories have been collected from Tennyson’s 
“*Idyls of the King” and other works descrip- 
tive of the chivalric times of King Arthur. 
- The illustrations are-full-page and of striking 
interest. The book will be of great interest to 
the children, who are ever ready for stories of 
ancient knights and who will hear of the 
famous “Round Table” of King Arthur all 
their lives. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By David Eugene 
Smith. 

Any text-book in mathematics by Dr. Smith 
is deserving of attention and study. The 
author has aimed to follow closely the best of 
the methods in arithmetic which have been 
offered schools—not all ‘“‘spiral,” nor “topical,” 
nor “ratio,” but in consideration of these the 
most reasonable course for the early teaching 
of arithmetic. Care has been taken in the 
sciection of problems to give such as pertain 
to the reul life of the child. The illustrations 
are also planned for the furtherange of good 
results ia practical teaching and not to make a 
pretty picture book. : 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SELF HELPS. By Samuel Smiles. (Eclectic 
Schocl Reading.) Edited with Notes and Ap- 
pendix by Ralph Lytton Bower. 

The. truths which have kept this book 
actively alive for the last fifty years are as 
applicable to young people to-day as when 
they were given to the classes of young men 
halfacentury ago. It was a wise and happy 
thought to prepare these essays for a supple- 
mentary reader for the schools. There are 
helpful explanatory notes and an appendix 
containing brief biographies of many import- 
ant persons mentioned in these essay-talks. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


AN ELEMEMTARY AMERICAN History. By D. 
H. Montgomery. 

It was the design of the author to prepare a 
short story-history of our country, suited to 
the beginners in history. The most important 
events in the national growth of America are 
brought to the pupil’s attention, and when 
well known men have figured prominently in 
these events, they have been given due credit 
for their part in shaping events, and thus is 
history made alive to the student. The vol- 
ume abounds in maps and pictures which 
make the text clear and feed the imagination 
of the children. The first chapters tell the 
story of the explorations of the Northmen, 
and the book closes with a picture of President 
Roosevelt sending a cablegram around the 
world on July 4, 1903. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, N.¥ | 


NATURE STUDY WITH COMMON THING er oa 
M.H. Carter. 150 pages. Price, 60 cents. Bic a 
The author says: “This entire work is 4p. 
tended for and adapted to the city schools. It 
calls for the simplest apparatus, the ¢ ’ 
materiul. It asks only for school deg 
paper to cover them, knives and Pins, penefis- 
and paper.” The lessons are not Pianned for 
pupils before the fourth year, and haye been 
arranged to show the method of procedure in 
laboratory investigation. It is a book to be 
placed in the hands of the pupils. The sup. 
jects are fruits and vegetables which can be 
easily obtained. Everything is directea and 
explained clearly and the pupil must be dull 


Oct., 


.who will not be interested and able to follow 


step by step. The illustrations are beautiful 


‘half tones, and the make up of the whole book 


is of the finest order. 


D. APPLETON COMPANY, NEW YORK, NX. Y, 


ARITHMETIC. BOOK I. By I. W. A. Y 
Ph.D., and Lambert L. Jackson, A.M. 229 
pages. 

A text book in arithmetic that contains go 
much more of range and suggestion that the 
teacher will teel that she is herself taught as 
weil as the children. The problems begin 
with the simplest addition and grow gradually 
to the plastering of a room. They are based 
on the actual living experiences: household 
expenses, postage, street care, telephones, 
games, thermometers, mileage, tree products, 
newspapers, etc. The children who do this 
work are learning a great deal besides the 
manipulation of figures. The illustrations ~ 
correspond with the scheme of the problems 
and suggest much more of lasting help than 
gay play pictures that please children but a 
few minutes. 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN. 
By Robert Eadie and Andrew Eadie, M.D. 


This is something more than an ordinary 
text-book. It isaclear, conversational talking 
over of our bodies and how to care for them. 
The interest of the student is secured and the 
facts are given in an untechnica! and pleasing 
way that will make them remembered. The 
difficult alcohol question is treated in a careful, 
scientific, common-sense way, and teachers 
with tact and a desire to get at the truth will 
select and adapt what is needful for their 
classes. “What to Do Before the 
Comes ” occupy about fifty pages in the clos- 
ing chapter of the book. They are full of just 
the information that everybody should pos- 
sess for cases of emergency. The illustrations 
are abundant, many are colored, and all are 
of the best. 


Scrofula 


Is very often acquired, though 
generally inherited. Bad hy- 
giene, foul air, impure water, 
are among its causes. It is 
called “the soil for tubercles,” 
and where it is allowed to re- 
main tuberculosis or consump- 
tion is pretty. sure to take root. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Removes every trace of 
scrofula. Get Hood’s,. 
For testimonials of remarkable cufes send 


for book on Scrofula, No. 5. / 
C. I. Hood Co., Loywell, Ma 
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GOLD MEDAL, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904. 


GOLD 





WORLD’S 





MEDAL, 





















PARIS GREAT 


. e ze 4 ; 
{tires sini 3 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts 


One Cent Each 


for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. Assorted as desired; size, 5 1-2 x 8. 


EXPOSITION. 


RECESS SS SESR SP ASE 


(The one-cent pictures are about twice the size of this Sistine Madonna.) 
















































Y. 
ng, Catalogue of a thousand small pictures and four 5 1-2 x 8 pictures 
229 for two-cent stamp, during November, if you mention PrIMaRy 
EDUCATION. 
- Send 25 cents for 25 beautiful Art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for 
us Children, or art booklet “ Madonnas”; or 50 cents for 11 Extra Size, 10 x 12. 
gin Teach the Thanksgiving story with the Perry Picrurgs. 
lly 
ed 
4 THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
ts . Tremont Temple, Boston: Send all mail 
nis 3 146 Pifth Peo New York. orders to Maiden, BOx 1, Malden, Mass. 
a Send for catalogue now, so as to select early for Christmas Gifts 
ms 
an 
ta 
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ng 
m, 
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ng 
he 
ul, 
rs 
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7 HE CHIEF CONSIDERATION IN BUYING A DIAMOND is not 
the price quoted but the real value of the goods offered, which is deter‘ 
ny mined by the greatest brilliancy, the curest color, perfection in cut- 
ré shape and polish. These high qualities you will find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in our catalogue will be sent by express without 
charge for your examination 
OUR TERMS ARE 20 PER CENT DOWN 
AND 10 PER CENT PER MONTH 
Transactions strictly confidential. Every purchase fully guer- 
anteed. Liberal exchanges. 
We are the Oldest Diamond House in the trade, having been established 
since 1843, and the fact that we import diamonds in the rough state and cut 
and polish them in our own lapidaries enables us to supply the finest gems at av 
1 saving of 15 to 25 per cent. Write for our new catalogue, EDITION 
6, a Diamond Authority. Sent Free. 
\ >» J. M. LYON & CO., 65, 67, 69 Nassau Street, New 
7 
} 
’ DURING NOVEMBER—READ ; 
| Stories of Colonial Children 
By MARA L. PRATT — 


. Illustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents 


“ Stories of Colonial Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, contains 221 pages, with numerous characteristic 
illustrations, The author has taken a basis of historical facts for her “Stories”; and, by her active 
imagination and attractive style, she has made a book which will please and instruct the children, For 
by its means, they will get a vivid idea of the men and women, as well as the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of living, in the early days of our country. They will learn more history than 
they would from a dry text-book on history; and they will learn it in a way to create an appetite for a 
fuller knowledge. — Pudlic School Fournal, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Tf stories are taken out of child-life, 
it will be crippled and deprived of that 
which is necessary for subsequent healthy 
growth.” — Chicago Course of Study. 
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Secure A Library for Your School at no 
Cost to You 


LX ~ SS NAS SO AOES ‘SS \ yk A S>\ . 








WHAT HUNDREDS TELL US 


Meéts the Demands of the Schools for Supplementary Reading 
as well as Books for Home Reading 


The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school meets every 
demand for supplementary work in the school, containing books for each 
grade and on nearly every subject taught in the schools of today. It has 
cultivated a taste for a better class of reading in some of the homes as well 
as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it to all teachers and school 
officers. We purchased ours by the certificate plan, selling most of the 








certificates during vacation in March. The pupils are already planning to 





buy more of the books. The library case is a little beauty for the price. 
Mrs. VioLa FArRLow, Spring All, 171. 





Send now for Full Information, Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 















Without doubt there is a most favorable period in every child’s life for 
the reading of each book. If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals 
to his nature with peculiar power. There would be a wonderful economy 
of effort if the books selected for children were given them at this favorable 
time.— Dr, FRANK McMurry. me 
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Milton Bradley Company’s Latest Books - 


For Primary Teachers and Kindergartners 





Hand Work, by Jane L. Hoxie of New York - - we tm - $0.50 
Industrial-Social Education, by William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Mass. 1.50 
Teachers’ Plan Book and Progress Record, arranged by Supt.S. H. Holmes 0.30 





We are giving special attention to 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our 


best books. Send for illustrated circular giving particulars. 


Price of the Review, $1.00 per year 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














MAKE YOUR PLANS FOR THIS YEAR TO 
INCLUDE THE UP-TO-DATE TEXT-BOOKS 





The Augsburg System of Drawing 
Should receive your first attention. Its special merits are: 8 


1. DIRECTNESS AND SIMPLICITY 2. USABLENESS BY THE AVERAGE TEACHER AND PUPIL 
3. A PRACTICAL AND NOT THEORETICAL TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT 


You may prepare yourself by studying one of the Teacher’s Manuals 





} Second, it will pay you to obtain copies of 
The Sprague Classic Readers 


Commendations from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Mississippi 
Send for Circulars and Information 





And last, but not least, make application now for copies of 
e | T f - ‘Pp oy . { 
Home Geography for ‘Primary Grades 
The Editor of Priwary Epvucation, in June last, well said: “The teacher who begins 


with this delightful book next September will find she has not left her vacation or the coun- 
try behind.” — 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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GARTERS NATURE STUDY 
‘WITH COMMON THINGS 


By M. H. CARTER, 
Department of Elementary Science, New York Training School 
for Teachers. 





Price, 60 Cents 


HE object of this book is to teach young pupils how 
to observe nature, to learn to answer the question 
“‘ What is it?” as a preparation for the future question 
“ Why is it?” The subjects of the lessons are fruits and 
vegetables, which can readily and eeonomically be ob- 
tained for study. The lessons are so arranged and of 
such length that they can be handled each in a single 
recitation, even in classes where the teacher has no 
special training in science. They are planned to set 
forth what the child can learn for himself in one hour 
about the subject of the day’s study. Each illustration 
tells a story, and is a model of arrangement and descrip- 
tion, to be followed by the pupils, who are, however, to 
make their own drawings direct from the object itself. 
These lessons have been tested in the schoolroom, and 
will solve successfully the problem of an adequate ele- 
mentary laboratory training for the lower grades. = 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNAT] CHICAGO BOSTON 















Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate nourishes and 
strengthens the brain and nerves, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and gives restful sleep. 
"Tt restores to the body nature’s strength- 
giving phosphates needed by the overworked 


Officeman, Teacher and Student, 
a deficiency of which means general physical 


weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache and Nervous- 


ness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 2 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Pro 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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WE WANT 10 HELP YOU! 


O do better work easier. To make you feel that you 
have done the best that could tave been done. Note 
some of our specials. 


THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOKS —The most popular 
and successful teacher’s publications ever offered. One 
for each month in the year. Send 25 cents for Novem- 
ber. You will want entire set, September to June. 
1120 Large pp., $2.25. 


WEBB & WARE DRAWING - BOOKS — For teacher 
and pupil. Primary Series 1 to 4, each 40 large pp. 
Price, each, 15c. Now in use by thousands of teachers 
and in thousands of schools. Remit 3o0c. for Nos. 1 and 
2. If not pleased, return and receive money back. 


FOR THANKSGIVING READING — Stories uf Old New 
England. 32 pp. Large type. Easy Reading. Illus- 
trated, 6c. ; 6oc. per dozen. 


HIATT’S WEATHER CALENDARS — Ruled for each 
month. Inculcate neatnéss and observation. Each 
pupil has one which does him for a whole month. 
Price, 1c. each. Samples free. * 


FREE — Stencils, Pictures, Entertainment Books, School 
Singing Books, Kindergarten Goods, and thousands of 
other helps for teachers all advertised in our new cata- 
logue. 144 pp., free. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 
Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 





The Pilgrims— The Indians 
iW 
See Book L., Teachers’ Guide Series 


‘‘When First We Go to School” 


By M. HeLen Beckwitu, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions, stories, and devices for Every MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 

















